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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OcTOBER was a confused month of stresses, strains and 
bewilderments, all very much bedevilled by the vested 
P interest in Cant possessed by propagandists 
ae and newspapers alike, and rendered stili more 
confusing by City cross-currents blown over 
here by a gale of American nerve-storms. Parliament met 
for one day in order that the Opposition, who desire the 
success of the Chinese Communists and the Spanish Reds, 
should be able to air their views. Mr. Eden made a clear 
and careful statement on this occasion, but a very poor show 
was put up alike by the Liberals and Socialists. . Mr. Attlee, 
who led the attack, having taken so little trouble in its 
preparation that the matter he presented, and the language 
in which he clothed it, were equally poor. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement at the end of the debate was excellent. He has a 
way of quickly putting nonsense on one side which is very 
bracing. The Government had been accused of no longer 
believing in the League, to which the Prime Minister answered, 
“The League . . . is not a guarantee against aggression, and 
. it is no use going on repeating ‘ the League.’ We have 
to find practical means of restoring peace to the world.” 
This is a great advance upon any ministerial statement so 
far made. In 1935 the League pack was whipped after Italy 
by Great Britain. The end of that story was, as we now know, 
the end of League influence. Now the trouble-makers, with 
their docile following of well-meaning headless people, are 
in full cry after Japan. It is a great thing to know that that 
cardinal error will not be repeated and that Mr. Chamberlain 
will search for more practical means to secure peace than are 
offered at Geneva, 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has a genius for keeping himself in the 
background. But he has a more important quality which 

marks him in a crisis, and that is his im- 
lain  Petturbability. The European powers are in a 

super-heated state, which is maintained by 
the Dictatorships, with their moves, counter-moves, clamours, 
speeches, and general bellicosity. Of these dictatorships, two 
are openly engaged in war, Italy in Spain and Japan in 
China, while Russia and Germany are, in China and Spain, 
the less seen pivots upon which the wars really depend, for 
Japan would not have made her move into Northern China 
vhad she not realised that the chaos in that country was 
greatly increased by Russian effort, and Italy would not have 
gone to General Franco’s rescue without Germany’s lead and 
example. Thus, the world is in one of its periodic states of 
heat and trouble, and the attitude of Britain is watched— 
almost in anguish—by the people of France, Scandinavia, 
Holland, Belgium, and South-Eastern Europe. These are the 
European nations whose governments desire tranquillity and, 
except for France, they are none of them strong enough to 
ensure it. At such a time as this the utterances of the British 
Prime Minister are scanned in every corner of the world. 
Last month Mr. Chamberlain spoke three times. In Parlia- 
ment, at Scarborough, to Manchester. What did he say? 
Nothing sensational, and yet he spoke in such a way as to give 
an assurance of strength. No fine phrases could have been 
more comforting than his excellent sense. 


THE Japanese army has gained a prodigious series of victories 
in Northern China, and at the time of writing they are in 
‘ virtual, though not unopposed, possession of 

+ ca all the five Northern provinces which are their 
military objective. General Count Terauchi 

on October 11 inflicted an overwhelming defeat on the Chinese 
armies, and this is now admitted by the Chinese Government 
itself. There is still a Chinese army in Suiyan, but this is cut 
off from Southern China, and it must either surrender or be 
annihilated. Everywhere, and all along the line in a country 
larger than France, the Chinese have been out-manceuvred, 
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out-classed, and out-fought. Five columns, separated by 
huge distances, have penetrated nearly three hundred miles 
into Northern China. In the North-West they have had as 
allies the Mongols, and have fought in snow. Elsewhere 
they have struggled over a country that resembles Switzer- 
land, while one column has operated on, or rather in, water, 
in lakes and swamps so that their actions were fought in boats. 
Never in the history of arms has there been a more brilliant 
campaign, or one carried out with greater efficiency. The 
Japanese have in these great battles lived up in every way 
to their high military reputation, for they have encountered 
a brave enemy, one not afraid of death or wounds. It is 
impossible to withhold admiration from the Japanese military 
command, or from the marvellous troops fighting under the 
banner of the Rising Sun. We may expect the Japanese 
Government to announce their terms before the end of the 
year, and we may assume that peace will be made after this. 


Ir may be asked why, if the Chinese are so brave, they should 
have been beaten without any hope of recovery ? The answer 
: is that they have been ill-led, ill-armed, and 

ill-found. The Nankin Government, whose 
writ does not run all over China, and the 

Chinese Intelligensia, so much admired by Chatham House, 
are totally unfitted to govern either in peace or in war. We 
can easily see this for ourselves by imagining a government 
of our own left wing Intelligensia ; we cannot conceive that a 
successful campaign could be run by the staffs of Chatham 
House and the League of Nations Union, even if these bodies 
had the financial help of Sir Abe Bailey, and were supported 
by the military ardour of Professor Laski. The wretched 
Chinese, therefore, have been beaten because they had rulers 
who could not rule, generals who did not know how to dispose 
their troops, and contractors who did not feed them. Further, 
China is a country which has for years been the prey of 
Bolshevism. Her only hope has been in General Chaing Kai 
Shek, and he has all along been up against Russian intrigues. 
Defeated in Spain, the Bolshevik mischief-makers have 
fastened their fangs deeper into China this year. In that 
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country they saw a chance of successful chaos-making. The 
chaos is now made, and the miserable Chinese are enduring 
it. The attitude of our newspapers and Bishops is altogether 
astounding. Last year they supported slavery in Abyssinia, 
this year they support Bolshevism in China. So powerful is 
the anti-Japanese propaganda that it is impossible to trust 
the news either in the English or American papers. The 
correspondents send it, but when it is not altered by the 
Chinese censors it is apt to be modified here. The editors 
and their Bishops lap up all this anti-Japanese material, and 
try to convince the British public that all the faults in the 
war are on the Japanese side. A little understanding and a 
little fairness are required. Great sympathy may be felt for 
the Chinese, but this should be directed into the right channels, 
and some of our indignation should be directed against those 
who have for years created trouble in Chinese administration. 


At Geneva at the end of September, the Assembly of the 
League of Nations passed an unanimous resolution solemnly 

condemning the aerial bombardment of open 
sseeeaaimeacaneas towns in China by Japanese aircraft. This 
resolution also stated that these bombardments have “ aroused 
horror and indignation throughout the world.” And then 
what ? Was Geneva, stimulated by the text of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s speech to be made later, passing this resolution to help 
him out of the domestic fix he was in over Mr. Justice Black ? 
Perhaps Geneva did not know how useful it was, and it 
certainly avoided the greater folly of sanctions, having seen 
the uselessness of these in regard to the Italian conquest of 
Abyssinia. Japan, far more remote, far more formidable than 
Italy, will be left to do what she likes with China. There is 
no one to stand up to her there. Russia is less fitted for war 
than even in 1914, and only capable of mischief. America 
will under no circumstances interfere, and if the Assembly of 
the League thinks that Japan is moved by mere resolutions, 
they are more ignorant than is permissible. In England a 
regular campaign, of the kind beloved by the League of 
Nations Union, is in full swing against Japan. It will not 
make the slightest difference to the campaign in China, though 
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it may achieve the ruin of British trade in the Far East. 
It is natural and right to be shocked by war and outrage, but 
we should try to understand our own point of view rather 
better, and we should not support Chinese revolutionaries 
who are responsible for the reduction of China to the chaos 
of the last few years. To take only one point, we are told—_ 
and it is probably true—that the Chinese have no medical 
supplies. Why not? What has the Nanking Government 
been doing to fail in this urgent matter ? What have all the 
“advisers”? from Geneva and Chatham House been doing 
all these years if these essentials, among others, are 
lacking ? 


Sm ABE BatrLey, the Patron of Chatham House, wrote to 
The Times recently to say that “‘ news has reached him ”— 
no doubt from Mr. Curtis—that there are no 


a Has anesthetics, bandages, anodynes, or surgical 
Doing ? equipment to be had in Nanking, Hankow, 


Canton, etc., and that aid should therefore be 
rushed to them, and he headed the subscription list. Of course, 
the distress must be recognised and relieved, but is not the 
occasion fitting to ask why the Chinese Government, with all 
its Geneva-sent Public Health experts to advise, and its funds 
prosperous (as Dr. Kung recently boasted), should have made 
no provision for emergencies that anyone could have foreseen ? 
Also, if we are going to send large sums of money, let it be 
under guarantee that it will be spent under strict British 
supervision. The Americans have sent £20,000 to the Chinese 
Red Cross Society. They must have overlooked, or ignored, 
the solemn warning given by the American Red Cross after 
its flood-relief experiences. The document is quoted in “‘ China: 
the Pity of it,” by J. O. P. Bland. We commend the study of 
this work to our readers. In it they will find the truth about. 
China and the history of our own recent prodigious blunders 
in the Far East. 


As we have seen, Geneva had passed a resolution on Japan. 
This was followed by a speech of President Roosevelt’s, which 
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greatly pleased the able editors and others. The Times had 
an article called Chicago and London, in which President 
Roosevelt’s pronouncement was compared to 


President es tHe Archbishop of Canterbury’s anti-Japanese 
Roosevelt 
a Speech ™ meeting, and both were hailed as registering 


‘in unmistakable fashion the indignation 
caused ”’ by the Japanese use of aircraft. President Roosevelt 
had said : 


Without a declaration of war and without warning or justification 
of any kind, civilians, including women and children, are being ruth- 
lessly murdered with bombs from the air. 


In times of so-called peace ships are being attacked by submarines 
without cause or notice. 


Nations are fomenting and taking sides in civil warfare in nations 
that have never done them any harm. Nations claiming freedom for 
themselves deny it to others. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacrificed to a greed 
for power and supremacy which is devoid of all sense of justice and 
humane consideration. 


And he added, 


There must be a return to belief in the pledged word, in the value 
of a signed treaty. There must be realisation of the fact that national 
morality is as vital as personal morality. 

Admirable sentiments, well expressed. Their effect was 
neutralised by the passage which followed, in which he said 
that the U.S.A. meant to avoid war. 


I am determined to pursue a policy of peace and to adopt every 
practicable measure to avoid involvement in. war. 

Well, one of the ways of avoiding war is to bear whatever 
the predatory nations may do, or, if protest is made, to get it 
made by other countries. It is said that President Roosevelt 
had privately communicated the text of his speech to Geneva 


in order to stimulate anti-Japanese ardour. It is certain that _ 


the knowledge that such a speech as he made on October 5th 
was coming would have had a great effect upon those who are 
always ready to chase the American mirage, and Geneva is a 
very good place in which to set a booby trap. 


Mr. RoosEvEtt’s speech created a stir in England, where 
many people are still hopeful of an understanding with 
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America on foreign policy. The able and well-informed New 
York Correspondent of The Times, in his City Telegram, 
however, indicated the President’s reasons for 
making so marked a speech on foreign policy 
at that moment. He was perhaps not thinking 
of Geneva, but of the difficult situation in the U.S.A., 
where he had recently been incurring great unpopularity 
over the appointment of Justice Black to the Supreme 
Court. The Times New York City Correspondent at once 
pointed out that the speech of October 5 was thought 
a “red herring’ drawn across the political scene for 
the express purpose of diverting American attention from the 
Black affair. It has been successful. Justice Black is 
forgotten, or relegated to a secondary position. Mr. Roosevelt, 
astute and smiling, has turned an awkward corner. How 
entertained he must be by the reception of his speech in the 
British press, where his passages on high morality were 
prominently quoted and praised, while his prudent declara- 
tion of a policy of peace at any price was slurred over. It is 
pathetic to see the way in which those who have been hope- 
lessly deluded continue to cling to their illusions. The number 
of people in this island who take words for acts is still very 
large. The number of those who think that the enunciation of 
a moral precept, unsupported by any effort to carry it out, 
is a virtuous act, is even greater. The late Master of Balliol, 
Doctor Jowett, says in one of his sermons that it is an act of 
impiety to pray for something without at the same time 
striving for it. There are evidently many impious in these 
days. 


The Red 
Herring 


A “Nine Power” Conference has been summoned by the 
- Belgian Government to meet in Brussels at the end of this 
month to consider Japanese action in China. 
The nine original signatories were the British 
Empire, the U.S.A., China, Japan, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Portugal. The Nine Power Treaty, it 
should be said, pledged the signatories “‘to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence and administrative integrity 
of China.” The Japanese have declared that their 
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military action in China was a measure of defence, 
and that they have, therefore, contravened no _ treaty. 
The real fact is that, whether Japan has broken faith 
or not, no one is going, this time as formerly, to force 
her to forgo the solid fruits of her great victory. She has 
conquered North China, and the rest of the world knows this. 
All the “‘ Nine” Power Conference can do is to register the 
fact, and—perhaps—assist in some measure in arranging the 
‘peace terms. Our gullible Press is ringing with the news that 
the U.S.A. may actually be going to join in this parley. 
Japan is her nearest neighbour, and the only power of 
which she stands in awe. The settlement in the Far East, 
vital as it is to British interests, is even more important 
to those of America. These interests are not the same. We 
have already greatly jeopardised our position in endeavouring 
‘to conform to American policy in this as in other matters. 


On October 17 the Sunday Times printed a despatch on the 
present military situation in Spain, said to be “ by an ex- 
perienced observer who has had opportunities 
of studying conditions in both Government and 
Franco territory.”” This correspondent believes 
that General Franco will win. His account of the Red Army 
is vivid : 

Of the Government’s 600,000 soldiers there are possibly fewer than 
4,000 who have ever had any previous military experience. The 
majority of the 20,000 international volunteers fighting for Valencia 
are not trained soldiers but factory workers, miners and labourers. 

The Russians are estimated at about 2,000, consisting of air pilots, 
generals, officers, gunners and technicians... . . 

The Government army has been organised by Russians on Soviet 
lines. Everyone from general to private is “camarada,” and each 
battalion has a political commissar whose duty it is to interpret to the 
soldiers the orders issued by their officers. It is considered barbarous 
that soldiers should be submitted to a “theirs not to reason why, 
theirs but to do and die” régime. When it is necessary to dig trenches 
after a day’s fighting, it is left to the commissar to convince them of 
the necessity of it. 


There is, and it is not surprising under the circumstances, a 
great lack of officers as well as of general staff officers, while 
the navy remains in harbour because there are no officers to 
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take the ships out. Our readers will remember that the Red 
Navy murdered all its officers. 


Spatn has been used by Germany, Italy and Russia as a 
training ground for military purposes. In the case of Russia 
this use of Spain has been wholly cynical. She 
sends officers, but no one is allowed to remain 
more than six months. The result is chaos. 

Even to-day in Government Spain it is impossible to find out who 
is the generalissimo. And, incredible as it may seem, the Soviet 
officers are recalled to Russia every six months and replaced by new 
men. A Russian general on the Madrid front, who had been in Spain 
about four months, told me that he would soon be returning to Moscow. 
It seemed strange at the time, but I thought that this was merely 
optimism that the war would soon be over. However, in Salamanca a 
few weeks ago I interviewed a Russian air prisoner in gaol who told 
me that the entire staff was changed every six months so that none of 
the army should become tainted with a capitalistic ideology. 

Although the army and air force are under the control of Soviet 
leaders, the majority of working-class people in Government Spain 
are not fighting for Communism, but for the ten pesetas a day they are 
paid under the present Republican régime, as compared with the 
Franco wage of one peseta. 


The “ experienced observer ”’ found a very different state of 
things on Franco’s side of Spain, where order and plenty 
both reign. In his account of the Nationalist Army, the 
correspondent we have quoted pays a warm tribute to the 
skill and courage of the Italian airmen. His whole despatch 
is interesting, and has every appearance of being fair. Among 
other things he states that Spanish staff officers declare that 
“of course’ the Nationalists had bombed Guernica. ‘‘ We 
bombed it and bombed it, and why not ? ” 


Grand 
Manceuvres 


THE Spanish War moves slowly on to a conclusion—General 
Franco’s victory. The Spanish-European embroglio, on the 

, other hand, got more complicated with pro- 
nes posals and counter-proposals, until Count 
Grandi, speaking for Italy on October 20, cut the Gordian’ 
knot by agreeing to the repatriation of volunteers. For 
anything like it we have to turn back to the years 
1702-1713, to the war of the Spanish succession, when 
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Philip V—Louis XIV’s grandson, who had inherited the 
crown through his grandmother, Marie Thérése, Infanta 
of Spain, was opposed by the European alliance. This 
consisted of Austria, whose claimant was the Archduke 
Charles, England, Prussia, Holland, Savoy and Portugal. 
The Spaniards lost Gibraltar to Admiral Rooke—the English 
have held it ever since. In 1710 the Duc de Vendome, in 
command of the Spanish army, beat the Austrians at the 
battle of Villa-Viciosa, at the same place where General 
Franco’s forces defeated the Reds before capturing Gijon on 
October 21. Philip, joining in the general settlement of 
Utrecht which followed, agreed to the cession of Gibraltar 
and Minorca to the English, and made other concessions 
which were wrung from him by his grandfather Louis XIV. 
“You must know how to lose,” said this great king, who 
had in this war suffered the defeats of Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet. This war for the Spanish 
throne was very like the present war in respect of foreign 
intervention in Spanish affairs. 


Last month the German Government, which had for some 
time been negotiating with the Belgian Government, issued 

a declaration that: “In no circumstances 
a will they impair the inviolability ” of Belgium, 

and they will respect the integrity of Belgian 
territory unless Belgium takes any part “in a military action 
directed against Germany.” Further, the German Govern- 
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ment is prepared, as are the French and British Governments, 
to give support to Belgium in the event of her being attacked 
or invaded. This means that Belgium has gone back to 
her status of 1914, which rested on an Anglo-French-German 
treaty of 1839, the famous “scrap of paper,’ which was 
repudiated by Germany when it suited her to march her 
armies through Belgium in August, 1914. This arrangement 
between Germany and Belgium adds greatly to Germany’s 
security, for it precludes Belgium from allowing French 
or English troops to use her country for the assistance 
of any Eastern or Southern nation whom Germany may 
attack in the near future. The French, should they desire 
to help their allies of the Little Entente, will find 
their difficulties increased. On the other hand, should 
Germany wish to attack France, a story will at once be 
trumped up against Belgium who will be accused of some 
breach of faith, and that country will, as before, find 
herself under the heel of the German invader. 


THE German revolution is following along the course of all 
such upheavals in its effort to start a new religion. The 
French revolutionaries of 1789 proclaimed the 
cult of the Goddess of Reason; the modern 
Germans, the more positive creed of a new 
German god. In the French Revolution trees of Liberty 
were planted in every village, in Nazi Germany Hitler 
trees are planted as a symbol of national growth. The follow- 
ing story is first-hand and accurate ; it illustrates the particular 
stage reached at the moment. Some distinguished foreign 
tourists were staying with relatives in the Rhine Provinces. 
They were anxious to see all they could of the new cult and 
the new order of German life. They were shown round with 
great courtesy. They saw splendid new public buildings, with 
fine halls, well-proportioned rooms, libraries, and reading 
rooms. After walking about in one of these for some time, the 
German cicerone took them into a large room with a curtain 
at the end. Here, in a voice of great emotion, he said, “‘ This 
is the centre of our devotion. I must ask the gentlemen 
present to take off their hats.” The tourists, of course, 
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complied at once with this request, and the German drew 
back the curtain and revealed to the astonished gaze of the 
travellers a nine-foot-high wooden statue of a naked man! 
** It was as much as we could do not to smile,” said one of 
those present, “and yet we were appalled all the same.” 
When France acclaimed the Goddess of Reason she was at 
least not solemn about it, but the German revolutionaries 
take their reversion to Paganism in deadly earnest. 


FasuHions change in life and in literature, and phrases that 
were new from the mint in the ’90’s sound almost grotesque 
: to modern ears. What woman in these days 
proclaims that she is ‘‘ misunderstood,” or 
that her men-folk keep her in a “‘ doll’s house”? If she did, 
she would be chaffed out of her life by her youthful con- 
temporaries. In a recent article in the Figaro, a distinguished 
French academician, M. Hermant, called attention to the fact 
that the disused literary locutions of the last century never- 
theless survive in the official utterances of the heads of certain 
foreign states. 

“* Official eloquence,” he says, “invents nothing ; it borrows from 
literature and that not from the newest . . . . for it follows the fashion 
at a very respectable distance. Thus we have seen the reappearance in 
recent broadcast orations, and in many articles of the Press, of these 
two old friends forgotten for many years. The ‘misunderstood’ 
woman and her near relation, the woman who tells everyone that she 
has the right ‘to live her own life.’ ... . Certain nations lose no 
opportunity of proclaiming by the voice of their leaders that they have 
the right to live their lives, and that they demand their share of the 
sun ; that they are virtuous and rebellious—like Nora—and they will 
admit of no criticism, no reserves. If other nations put forward 
another point of view they at once declare that they are misunderstood. 
. . . . This perpetual ‘ we are misunderstood ’ is irritating in the long 
run. In old days when children said, ‘You don’t understand me,’ 
their parents pointed out that it was more courteous to say ‘I am not 
making myself clear.’ .... ” 

This little lesson in manners, given in a French so exquisite 
that no translation can render it, might well be pondered by 
some of the modern “ leaders.” 


THE Chautemps Government continues its efforts to balance 
the budget and thereby save the franc, which fell last month 
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as low as 151 to the £, and is undoubtedly greatly under- 
valued in relation to other currencies. On October 10 the 

Budget forecast issued stated that there would 
Tie See be a surplus on the ordinary budget, and 

visible efforts are being made everywhere to 
curb the general wastefulness of relief works. One economy 
which has been greatly approved is that the Government 
have begun to repatriate the Spanish refugees, who have 
been hitherto maintained at public expense, the cost of this 
being seven million francs a week (some £46,600). These 
refugees are given the choice of going to General Franco or 
to the Red Government. The bulk appear to have chosen 
the Nationalist General, and they are being sent back to 
Spain as fast as trains can take them. Their departure will 
be a great relief to the countryside, where they have greatly 
crowded the population. The presence of hordes of strangers, 
who were unwilling to work and were ungrateful for the 
shelter they received, has been very trying to the French. 
They will be glad to see the last of such expensive and un- 
remunerative hospitality. This action of M. Chautemps’ 
Government has done more than anything to cheer up the 
very overburdened French town taxpayer, who sees prices 
rising in every direction, and who generally has no land or 
commodities to give stability to his savings. He is, in fact, 
beginning to wonder about savings. The full stocking is 
not the security it used to be. Francs put away as a measure 
of insurance have crumbled to something like half their value 
of two years ago, and a sixth of their pre-War value. Farmers 
and peasants are making money, but what is money if it 
vanishes in your hand? The real crisis in France is the crisis 
of disbelief in the franc, and this largely comes from a lack of 
comprehension of what money is—it is a national danger 
while it lasts. 


CANTONAL elections were held throughout France on October 
10 and 17. These elections used to be held without the 
intrusion of politics, their chief object 
ipo Comtouet being the election of the Conseils generaua, 
themselves the electors of the Senate. This 
year, after a great political campaign, the polling resulted in a 
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victory for the French Government, the Front Populaire 
having been returned with a large majority. The parties 
composing this group are as follows : 


1937. 1931. 

Socialist Radicals... 686 568 
Socialists ... 234 163 
U.:.R. (extreme Socialists) “ 63 78 
Communists 4] 10 
Total ... 864 819 


The Opposition numbers 661.—(The Times’ figures.) 

Thus, in reference to the figures of 1931, the movement 
to the Left is marked, but on comparison with the parlia- 
mentary electoral results of 1936 the Radicals are found to be 
the only gainers. It was in 1936 that the movement to the 
Left found its high-water mark. But this year, in spite of the 
vast propaganda which was let loose to push the French 
voter further towards Communism, in spite of the money 
which was spent like water, in spite of the foreign agitators 
who did their worst, the waves have receded. Discipline, 
not enthusiasm, accounted on this occasion for the firmness 
of the Front Populaire, but in spite of this discipline the whole 
climate of politics in the country has changed. The Red 
tide is receding. France is, and will remain, Radical, while 
the suburbs of Paris, worked by the hordes of foreigners who 
have settled there, are undoubtedly Red. But last year’s 
fever has abated even around Paris, and the country on 
the whole has come to its senses. That is the lesson of the 
Cantonal Elections we have just witnessed. 


THE French Exhibition was very slow in opening and partly 
lost the benefit of the summer weather in consequence, but 

in October it had already seen three months 
ie Boot of prosperity and was packed day and night. 

The crowds were prodigious, mostly French, 
though with a good many Germans and a few British. It 
was impossible for the latter not to regret the poverty of 
the exhibits in their own pavilion, which made a miserable 
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show compared with the really good national efforts of many 
other countries. The Belgian and Czechoslovakian Pavilions, 
generally speaking, were thought to be the best of these. 
The French provincial sections were good, and the restaurants 
that served them were beyond all praise, but the part of the 
Exhibition which was most attractive was the “ Pavillion 
des Arts Decoratifs.” In this newly designed furniture, 
brocades, chintzes, china, glass, panelling and lighting were 
shown, and they were lovely. Nothing could exceed the 
excellence of this exhibition or the taste with which the things 
are displayed. Inside the Exhibition proper this was the 
most attractive section, but the crowning glory of 1937 in 
Paris was not inside the Exhibition, but just outside it. 
This was the collection of French artistic treasures which was 
housed in a new museum, built in the old Cours la Reine, 
and commanding from its courtyard a fine view over Southern 
Paris. Here were collected a few of the finest pictures, 
drawings, tapestries, statues, statuettes and silver that France 
has produced from Gallo-Roman days down to the great 
Impressionists of our own time. The world has been ran- 
sacked to produce the best, and only the best. Frederick 
the Great’s Watteaus are there, as are the superb Degas 
owned by Americans. Amongst all the wonderful pictures, 
the Fragonards make the greatest impression, for never 
before has such a collection of his best work been seen, the 
superb “ Féte 4 St. Cloud,” which belongs to the Banque de 
France, surpassing all other pictures in the Exhibition. It is 
thought that this will close this month. The Exhibition 
has been an unqualified success from the first, as it deserved 
to be. 


THE Government of Moscow have fixed the date of the 
Russian elections. It is on December 12 that 1,042 Deputies. 
H will be chosen for the two Soviet Chambers. 

The Russian As we have realised in England, the electoral 
campaign has been prepared by a series of 

purges, during which the execution of 1,980 people has been 
made public; how many more have been made away with 
secretly will never be known. These Russian killings have, 
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for some reason, lost their ‘‘ news value,” for they are hardly 
referred to by the Press, and never mentioned by the B.B.C., 
but they continue unabated. According to the Débats of 
Paris, which has a well-informed Russian correspondent 
(Verax), 49 executions occurred in the first week in October. 
An article on October 16 from his pen gives us some idea of 
the immense effort—besides the executions—which is being 
made by the Moscow Government to cook the elections to 
Stalin’s taste. In the electoral law, all legally constituted 
organisations have the right to present candidates for election. 
This has just been cancelled in regard to religious bodies, 
The 30,000 legally constituted religious associations are now 
debarred from submitting candidates. The reason given for 
this move is that the Church and State are separated. The 
real reason is quite different, and comes from the slow and 
steady return to religion of the masses. Another strange 
thing is that the census of January, 1937, has been discovered 
to “ violate the elementary principles of statistical science.” 
It will, therefore, be remade in January, 1938, one month 
after the elections. There is, therefore, no voters’ roll, and 
Government officials, who have been greatly increased in 
number in view of the elections, will arbitrarily decide who 
is to vote. It goes without saying that all this effort to make 
a huge pocket-borough of Russia is accompanied by lies about 
elections in democratic countries. The silence in the British 
Press on Russia is, to say the least of it, curious. 


No sooner have we avoided one danger than another is 
created for us by the Left-wing highbrows and their cortége 

of Conservative “ Yes-men.” This strange 
combination has been jointly responsible 

for much damage. The India Act, the Irish 
Treaty, the chase of Italy into German arms, the general 
entanglement of Geneva Covenants and Kellogg Pacts are 
all the work of a very few mischievous brains, and they 
have all been supported by thoughtless Conservatives. The 
active mischief-mongers are now intent upon a further attack 
upon the British Empire under the guise of an Anglo-American 
Trade Agreement, which will, they hope, | eak up the Empire 
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Preferences. The success of the arrangements made at 
Ottawa in 1932, and the ties then forged between Great 
Britain and the rest of the Empire have alarmed those 
persons who work overtime for “internationalism,” and 
they are now very active. The British Government have 
yielded to this movement so far as to enter into preliminary 
negotiations with the U.S.A., and Mr. Eden has unfortunately 
given way to a desire for Left-wing praise by playing up to 
the Americanisers. If the public could be made to understan 

that we are asked to drop Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa for the illusory shadow of American goodwill, 
they would at once repudiate the whole business. In this 
affair we do not blame the Americans. They are not friendly 
to us; their interests are not, and never can be, ours, and 
they are quite right to get all the advantages from us they 


can. But that British Ministers should still be soqenn / 


with Empire disruption is serious news. 


Our Left-wing anti-Imperialists to a man, followed by 
the Conservative ‘‘ Yes-men,” who jettisoned Japan and 
The Old Story abandoned Ireland “to please the United 

States,” actually suggest that we should drop 
the Ottawa duties, which operate in favour of our own Empire 
products of cereals, fruit, bacon and soft woods, and buy 
these from America. In return they suggest that the U.S.A. 
might reduce her huge tariffs of 60 per cent. on carpets and 
china, and 90 per cent. on woollens. It should be said that 
our own tariff on these things runs from 15 per cent. to 30 
per cent. A campaign is at present being run in our Press 
in the interests of the U.S.A. and to the detriment of our 
Dominions. It is a very dishonest affair, as it is represented 
as a coming together of the “ great Anglo-Saxon peoples.” 


What it really would be is a break-up of the great Anglo- | 


Saxon confederation, known as the British Empire. The 
people who advocate this are, and always have been, 
mistaken. It is unfortunate that Conservative ‘‘ Yes-men,” 
in the Press and in Parliament, have forgotten that these 
same people advocated our break with Japan, the Irish 
Treaty and the Geneva League, all to please the Americans, 
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and that none of these things have influenced American 
opinion in the slightest degree. 


Our pro-Germans are never tired of working for those whose 
welfare they wish to promote at all costs—to others. On 

October 7 a letter appeared in The Times 
a begging us to consider Germany’s claims to 

Colonies. The letter was based on Mr. Te 
Water’s Montreal speech asking for a speedy examination of 
Germany’s point of view on this question, a speech which, we 
may be sure, was made by the South African High Com- 
missioner with the full approval of his Government. This fresh 
push comes from two well-known pro-Germans, Professor 
Gilbert Murray and Mr. Vernon Bartlett, both of whom have 
lost no opportunity since the War of working pour le roi de 
Prusse. On this occasion they were joined by Lord Noel 
Buxton, who is connected with the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
who has played a very honourable part in preserving the 
natives of the South African Protectorates from Boer rule. 
Now, however, he wants to give natives to Germany to be 
treated, as were the Hereros in the early part of the century. 
The plea this time is, of course, that the African colonies 
should be “‘ mandated ” to Germany, and thus remain under 
the protection of the League of Nations. Our own country 
is to be asked to abandon its sovereignty over colonial posses- 
sions in the interests of Geneva, etc. The plan would have 
seemed naive in 1920, now it appears to be frankly cynical. 
With the example of Germany’s disregard for pledges, what 
likelihood would there be of her submitting to League rule, or 
obeying League requests? Geneva cannot even force the 
Government of Liberia to observe the rules of civilised govern- 
ment, while the League Commissioner in Danzig has been 
totally unable to prevent the Nazi tyranny from being installed 
in the once Free City. What chance would African natives 
have under German rule ? Who would intervene to save the 
African population from its masters ? We say nothing of the 
military risks which the British Empire would run from 
the cession of African territory. This argument would have 
no weight with our pro-German crowd. 
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Amon@ many valuable public services performed by Mr. 
Amery, none is greater than the persistence with which he 
educates his countrymen on this question of 
pod semana the return to Germany of her former colonies. 
The day after Professor Murray’s and Mr. 
Bartlett’s letter appeared, Mr. Amery answered them, going 
to the root of the matter : 

The word mandate, like the word Mesopotamia, has for many a 
peculiarly soothing sound. But what does the mandatory system 
mean in fact ? It involves certain general undertakings by the manda- 
tory Power as regards the drink traffic, treatment of missionaries, and 
equality of trade, which are also in force by treaty or de facto in other 
colonial territories, together with such publicity and possible criticism 
as is involved in an annual report to the League and its discussion by 
the League’s Mandatory Commission. It does not, and cannot, affect 
the general character of the administration. ..... 

I may be told that a mandate will at any rate secure equality of 
trade for the rest of the world. If it did, that would frustrate the 
whole of the avowed object for which Herr Hitler has been demanding 
colonial territory. But, as a matter of fact, Germany’s object of 
colonial trade monopoly can be equally well secured by drastic regulation 
of the currency, a matter outside any mandatory control. Nor do 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett and his friends tell us what is to happen if Ger- 
many, after joining the League in order to get a mandate, walks out 
again, as she has done before, and proceeds to tear up any mandatory 
restrictions on her liberty of action. 


There is, of course, no answer to these questions ; they can be 
begged, but not replied to. 


TuHE whole of this matter really rests upon an intrigue to get 
us out of our own colonies. First we are to surrender sove- 
reignty, then Germany is to be offered some of 

ae our territory. The intrigue has been detected, 
and the matter was ventilated on October 8 

at the Conservative Conference at Scarborough, when a 
resolution moved by Sir Henry Page Croft was carried against 
“ .... the dismemberment of the Empire by the surrender of 
sovereignty in the British Colonies to some international body, and 
records its emphatic opinion that any proposal of this character would 

be a callous disregard of the rights of property, both national and 
individual, a treacherous betrayal of all inhabitants of those Colonies, 
and disastrous to the welfare of our countrymen..... This Con- 


ference further calls upon the Conservative Party to resist these 
subversive proposals. ... . 
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Sir Henry Page Croft, who was unfortunately very badly 
reported in the London press, said that this resolution was 
the answer to the Bartlett-Murray-Buxton letter. Certain 


people are saying 

Germany wants to have her colonies back which were lost in a 
war of aggression, to make her feel that aggression always pays, and 
that the aggressor never loses. Give her back her power to cut our 
vital Imperial communications, and then we shall have peace. 

When Herr Hitler declared that the British Mandated Colonies 
were Germany’s by moral right, this country must reply that if we 
admitted that claim then Germany was morally right to enter Belgium 
and we were morally wrong to oppose her during the Great War. 
Germany had no more moral right to those territories than we had to 
Heligoland to-day...... 

The British Government should tell Germany, once and for all, 
that we were not prepared to risk the whole of our future by allowing 
outposts to be established which would completely sever our air com- 
munications in Africa, and completely cut our sea communications 
round the Cape to the Far East. The Government should tell Germany 
that this question was not open to discussion. .... . 

If the Empire fell civilization would come to an end. The Empire 
stood as the great bulwark of peace, freedom, and religion, and it was 
their bounden duty to develop it, to unite it, and to maintain it for 
all time. 


Mr. Atan LENNOX-Boyp, who seconded the resolution, said 
that the signatures to the letter in The Times were not likely 
: to commend themselves to a Conservative 
Eaiewe en conference, but there was a danger that a 
large number of other people, from the best of 
motives, might be persuaded to adopt that method in the 
belief that by so doing Great Britain would be making her 
contribution to the appeasement of the world. But fresh trade 
and fresh markets would not be secured by the dismember- 
ment of the British Empire. A strong British Empire was the 
greatest contribution to the cause of world peace and freedom. 
—(Times report). 

This resolution was the most important one to be passed 
at the Conservative Annual Conference. It was relegated to 
small type, and even smaller space in the London press, The 
great Imperial question enshrined in Sir Henry Page Croft’s 
resolution will be allowed to go by default, unless he, and the 
group of Imperialists who work with him, are always on guard. 
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Their motto must be “‘ Vigilance now and always.” They have 
little press backing now that the Morning Post has been 
swallowed by the wholly different Daily Telegraph. In season, 
out of season, the Lloyd-Page Croft group have to be on 
guard against the ignorance and cowardice, not of the Radicals 
and Socialists only, but of their own party. They are the 
heralds of a revival. They hung on to rearmament all through 
the bitter, blundering days of the Geneva madness. They 
have been right about every great public question since the 
War, but our able editors still follow those who have per- 
sistently misled them, and have not yet learned where to look 
for wisdom. The group will get no help—yet—from the 
press, and they must be toujours en vedette. 


A VERY favourite form of attack by our pro-Germans consists 
of saying, “‘ True, the Germans have broken their pledges, 
but we have also broken ours.” People, no 
doubt, say this in good faith. It would be better 
if they verified their references. Sir George Shee recently 
wrote a letter to The Times in which he gave an instance of 
our alleged breach of faith to Germany, thus: 

“.... the blockade was continued eight months after the 


Armistice in spite of the understanding that it would cease when the 
Armistice was signed.” 


A Correction 


A correspondent calls our attention to the grave inaccuracy 
of this statement and quotes the clause of the Armistice 
Agreement which covered the blockade (Clause XXVI). It 
runs as follows : 

“ The existing blockade conditions set up by the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers are to remain unchanged, and all German merchant 
ships found at sea are to remain liable to capture. The Allies and 
United States contemplate the provisioning of Germany during the 
Armistice as shall be found necessary.” 

Our correspondent suggests that Sir George Shee may have 
confused the Armistice with the Peace Treaty, but in any 
case his “ British breach of faith” will have gone west. 
The Times, generally so careful about statements of fact in 
its correspondents’ letters, should, we think, ask for an ex- 
planation of this confusion. 
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Tue Australian elections were held on October 23, and the 
results are not known at the time of writing. In these elections 

the Government of Mr. Lyons was challenged 
~ Australian }y the Socialist Party, which they displaced 

vernment 

in 1931. Their majority was composed of the 
Australia Party, with 32 seats, and the Country Party with 
14. Against them were 28 Socialists. A gain of 10 seats by 
the latter is necessary for a change of government. The 
record of the Lyons 1931-37 government was such that they 
deserved the gratitude of the Australian electors, for the 
economic progress registered by Australia during these years 
was considerable. Unemployment fell from 30 per cent. 
in 1932 to a little over 9 per cent. in 1937, although, during 
this period over half a million new workers had joined the 
ranks of the employed. The overseas trade position also 
greatly improved. Public finance recovered in an almost 
dramatic way. In 1930-31 the deficit on the State and 
Commonwealth budgets was over 25 million Australian 
pounds, in 1936-37 these budgets showed a surplus of a 
million, although a difference should be noticed between the 
Commonwealth Government, which has had a surplus since 
1934-35, and the State Governments, some of which still have 
financial troubles. The States, however, benefit by the fact 
that their loans are guaranteed by the Commonwealth, and 
they have profited by this in cheap money. In one essential 
matter Mr. Lyons’ Government have shown great wisdom. 
They sent their best man, Mr. Bruce, to London as High 
Commissioner, and during the last five years more than 
£200 million of Australian loans have been converted, as 
they fell due, to lower interest. The saving to the country 
has been some £4 million. No government has done more in 
our day than that of Mr. Lyons to put Australia firmly on 
her feet, or to give her the preponderating place in the British 
Empire to which she is entitled. 

As we go to press the news comes that Mr. Lyons’ 
Government has been returned with a majority estimated 
at 14. This is evidence of the confidence Australians feel 
in his administration. 
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Mr. Hrpsurn, the Liberal Premier of Ontario, has for the 
second time in succession won an electoral victory. He 
returns to office with a smaller majority in a 
province which, by temperament and tradition, 
has been and still is overwhelmingly Conserva- 
tive. This being so, it becomes more than a matter of 
momentary interest to consider how these things came to 
pass, for this event carries with it a lesson for Conservative 
leadership the world over. Mr. Hepburn’s tenure of office 
had been marked by bitter controversy, by legislation and 
administrative actions which were anathema to Conservative 
voters not only in Toronto but in the rural districts as well. 
To many the Premier’s defeat at the election—which under 
normal circumstances was not due to take place for another 
year—-appeared to be certain. Meanwhile the baleful Mr. 
Lewis and the C.I.0. (the American Committee for Industrial 
Organisation) appeared on the other side of the border and 
for some weeks there seemed to be a possibility of American 
industry weltering in an inferno of labour disputes, fanned 
by Communist propaganda, a prey to fanaticism and ill will. 
Across the great bridge by the Niagara Falls, separating 
Ontario from her neighbour in the South, it is estimated that 
15 million people cross every year. The spectre of labour 
disputes in Toronto and elsewhere organised and sustained 
by the C.I.O. from across the border, was very real, and was 
recognized by the electors of Ontario as the menace that 
it was. 


A Lesson from 
Ontario 


Mr. Hepspurn—or his astute advisers—embraced the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them. Nothing more providential could 
eee have happened. In a moment Mr. Hepburn’s 
a His platform resounded with vivid denunciation 
of the C.I.0. and all its works. Mr. Lewis 

was assured of the fate awaiting him were he to show himself 
in Ontario. The manufacturers were pleased. Employers 
were pleased. Employees, fearing the violence which had 
characterised American disputes, were pleased. Conservatives 
acknowledged that Mr. Hepburn’s action was not merely the 
first with which many of them found themselves in agreement, 
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but admitted that it constituted a proclamation of undeviating 
hostility to a movement so subversive in character as to 
threaten the maintenance of law and order and menace the 
harmonious relationship between employers and employed 
hitherto existing in Canadian industry. Thus all Ontario 
awaited a similar declaration from the Conservative leaders, 
They waited in vain. A hestitating compromise, carrying 
with it no assurance of determined opposition, to Mr. Lewis 
and the C.I.0., left Ontario Conservatives in a frightful 
dilemma. Were they in this predicament to support Mr. 
Hepburn whom they opposed on all other issues, or 
were they to vote for a Conservative leadership which, 
might fail in them all? Seeking leadership and finding 
none, Conservatives reluctantly voted Liberal or abstained. 
Mr. Hepburn won, and his victory should be borne in mind 
as the inevitable consequence wherever Conservative leaders 
fear to give expression to those convictions of which they 
are the trustees. 


THERE is now a curious state of affairs in South Africa. 
Ministers are in such close touch with Germany that to 
onlookers it would appear that they regard 
Slips Up that country as the centre of their political 

system. Even the Cape Times, now a 
Hertzogite organ, was forced to protest against this on 
October 9. The occasion of the protest was the release in the 
German press of one of Mr. Pirow’s speeches before it was 
allowed to appear in the South African papers. This im- 
portant statement, says our contemporary, was cabled “ in 
some detail” to Berlin before it was printed in South Africa, 
where it appeared in a “ summarized version.” It appears to 
have contained an attack upon “ guests” resident in the 
Union who are said (by Mr. Pirow) to be responsible for an 
anti-German boycott, to be attempting to “‘ undermine ” 
the position of the ‘‘ German South African.” Mr. Pirow— 
in the “ summarized version”—did not mention the Jews. 
Did he mean to refer to them? The Cape Times seems to 
think that he did and points out that— 


The Jews are no more “ guests ” in South Africa—they can no more 


— 
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justifiably be said to be merely “ enjoying ” our “ hospitality ”’—than 
the German South Africans. They are full citizens, just as the rest 
of us are full citizens; and references to them, by a Minister of the 
Crown, which imply that they have anything less than the status of 
citizenship, are a monstrous indiscretion, to say nothing stronger. 


And it goes on to say that Mr. Pirow knows that the Jewish 
Board of Deputies has set its face against the proposed 
boycott. He was evidently trying to say something to 
Germany which he did not want South Africa to hear. 


Ir is pleasant to turn from the sharp practice of the German- 
descended Mr. Pirow to an account of the Conference of the 
Dominion Party, which was held at East 
The British = [ondon during four days at the beginning 
Party in 
South Africa Of October. The meeting was a great success. 
Colonel Stallard, the leader of the Party, had a 
great welcome, and second only to the enthusiastic reception 
given to him by his followers was that accorded to Lady 
Crewe, the South African statesman’s widow who, in spite 
of recent overwhelming bereavement, has carried on her 
husband’s splendid newspaper, the Daily Dispatch, with 
infinite spirit. Women play a great part in South African 
affairs by the influence they wield in a country where their 
sex is in the minority. Just now they are wondering where the 
reversion to Krugerism and the strong anti-British bias of 
Generals Hertzog and Smuts is going to carry them. General 
Hertzog is open in his expressed intention of keeping out of 
Empire defence arrangements. He apparently believes that a 
white population of two million in a huge black continent can 
preserve itself without help or fresh population from the 
Mother Country, without a Navy and with only a small 
Militia. He seems to think he can hold the richest gold 
country in the world by “ playing off’? European nations 
against each other. Actually South Africa is only safe because 
of the existence of the British Navy. The British in South 
Africa realize that this is the case and they are considering 
their own defencelessness. It is time that they did so seriously. 


THE recrudescence of disorder in Palestine promises a grim 


_ winter for our garrison in that country. Those who wish 
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to get rid of British rule at all costs were much encouraged 
by the roasting given to our Colonial Secretary at Geneva 
this summer. Orientals are simple people. 
They think that if the British Government 
is so weak as to allow their administration to be publicly 
criticised by the minor powers, if they are so undecided in 
regard to the Holy Land as to need the support of Siam, 
Bolivia and Liberia before deciding on policy, then it must 
be easy work to push them out of Palestine. Our own 
“Yea and Nay” policy is to blame for this, added to the 
pretence that the League of Nations is an impartial and 
powerful body. Murders began at the end of September, and 
among other victims that of a much-respected British district 
commissioner must be noted. The Government of Palestine 
has declared that the Higher Arab Committee is an unlawful 
body. The Mufti of Jerusalem was deprived of his presidency 
of the Supreme Moslem Council, and of his membership of the 
Wagqf Committee. At the same time four members of the 
Higher Arab Committee were arrested and deported. The 
Mufti, who was interned in the Mosque of Omar after 
this, bolted over the wall, and is in French Syria. The 
Government of Palestine has proclaimed a curfew in several 
places following upon outrages to life and property. In- 
cendiaries fired the Lydda airport on October 16 and com- 
pletely destroyed it, while sporadic shootings and cuttings of 
telephone wires were reported during the week-end of October 
17. Arrests are now frequent, and tourists have cancelled 
landings. One well-known Liberal London weekly has ex- 
plained to its readers that “the position is akin to that in 
India after the repudiation of the Simon Commission.” 
These matters are certainly all related, for the fundamental 
cause is always the same, the uncertainty of British touch 
and the loss of political direction in this country. 


Palestine 


A FRIEND sends a cutting from an Indian paper which refers 
to a man who was transported to the Andamans “ for life ” 
Well, Well ! for an attempt to murder the Governor of 

‘ Bombay. This person, one Rabindra Nath 
Banerjee, has been released and was allowed to go to Europe 
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last June “to complete his studies.” Brought to Bombay 
under police escort, he travelled to Europe by the 8.8. Victoria 
“ under the guardianship of a European educationalist,” says 
our contemporary. We imagine that the object of his further 
education is no doubt to enable him not to miss the next 
Governor he aims at. Can we be very surprised at Indian 
or Near Eastern disorder when we treat criminals convicted 
of murderous intentions like this? One more insanity, also 
in relation to education, but in England this time, has been 
brought to our notice. Four Members of Parliament recently 
appealed to the Board of Education to allow a man convicted 
of theft to sit for an examination as a teacher. The petition 
was, of course, rejected but what a mentality it displays ! 


THERE is a powerful association called the British Road 
Federation, which is composed of fifty-one companies and 
other bodies interested in road development. 
They are road-plant manufacturers, makers of 
asphalt ; ballast, sand and granite producing 
associations ; tar, cement and concrete makers, and alongside 
of these are a number of commercial motor-car makers and 
users, with a cortége of paint, colour and varnish manufac- 
turers, petroleum distributors, and a posse of distributing 
firms who believe that motors on new Government-owned 
roads would be cheaper for them than railway transport. 
The list is a formidable one, and their influence on the Press, 
through advertisement, is overwhelming. We must look to see 
an immense push in the immediate future for putting more of 
England under concrete. There is, in fact, a scheme for 
making new trunk roads North, South, East and West, and 
a very expensive and beautiful pamphlet, full of pictures, is 
being distributed by the British Road Federation, to bewilder 
the public on this matter. The most respectable people, — 
who would be horrified if it was suggested that any motive of 
gain was behind this scheme, have been induced to lend the 
plan the benefit of their names. One of these, who had visited 
Germany in company with Members of Parliament and County 
Councillors, and who, with these other guests of the Nazi 
Government, returned to England greatly struck by the 


England Under 
Concrete 
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excellence and beauty of the new German military roads, 
confided to The Times his hope that a new lot of trunk roads 
would shortly be added to the huge number of roads already 
existing in England. Perhaps he did not notice that the 
population of Germany is not nearly so thick on the ground 
as in England, and that there is far more waste land in that 
country. 


Our ingenuous M.P. proposes to Germanise the English road 
system. He adopts the foreign word “autobahn,” and 


advocates the scheme of the Road Federation 
Farms or 


Asphalt ? in its entirety. “It is,” he says, “‘ far cheaper 
to build an autobahn than to widen an existing 
road. . . . First, the new road (except at each end) WILL Go 


THROUGH PURELY AGRICULTURAL LAND WHICH CAN BE ACc- 
QUIRED FOR AN AVERAGE PRICE OF ABOUT £25 AN ACRE.” 
[Our caps.]. That is the whole National Review case against 
this scheme. It will destroy agricultural land on a huge 
scale. In a country where we are already short of farm-land 
and produce, and where we can already not feed more than 
a sixth of our population, we are to be deprived of tens of 
thousands of acres of land which now grow food and nurture 
a healthy population, in order to enable huge racing tracks 
to be built in the interest of cement, asphalt, and sand, etc., 
producers. They will, no doubt, prosper, but how about the 
dispossessed farmers and agricultural workers ? How about 
the corn, beef, mutton, and poultry that we shall then have to 
buy from abroad, and how about the railways ? How about 
the railway men? Our M.P.’s should look before they leap, 
and should consider whether more cement roads, valuable 
as these would be to the shareholders in vast cement and 
concrete-producing combines, are really as valuable to the 
country as fields and meadows, and all that they bring us. 
A case can undoubtedly be made against our present road 
schemes—these are expensive and redundant, but the remedy 
does not lie in more concrete—but less. 


TuHE late Doctor Cloudesley Brereton, who so often wrote in 
the National Review and in the English Review, made a 
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special study of the food storage problem in England. He 
was a Clear-sighted student of foreign affairs, and, unlike 

many of his fellow-countrymen, he remembered 
Soot Shevage the causes of the 1914-1918 War, and the 
dangers through which we had passed owing to our lack of 
prevision. One of these dangers, the greatest in some ways, 
was food shortage. After the War, as we remember, we flung 
to the winds all the lessons we had learned. Our arms were 
thrown away, our agriculture neglected. We placed our 
food stocks in vulnerable places, where they can be most 
easily destroyed. Doctor Brereton untiringly pointed these 
things out, in season and out of season, and largely by means 
of his campaign a mild degree of public opinion was at length 
aroused. Even the Pacifists have begun to notice the stormy 
horizon so largely produced by their efforts. One of these, 
Mr. George Cadbury, wrote a letter to the Economist on 
October 16, which shows that he has realised the importance 
of this subject. In it he makes some valuable suggestions on 
Doctor Cloudesley Brereton’s lines. He says : 


. it is clear to me that the obvious need is the restoration of 
many of our minor ports. Such ports can either be general coastal 
harbours, such as Maryport, or inland docks, such as Gloucester or 
King’s Lynn. ... . Combine this increased number of ports with a 
large number of smaller vessels, such as are now plying between the 
Continental ports and England, and the risks of enemy blockade must 
be decreased.” 

He also mentions our neglected waterways : 


“Water carriage is still the most economical means of carrying 
bulky goods from overside a ship to an inland destination.” 


Mr. Cadbury’s letter is important. It denotes a stir in the 
minds of those who have hitherto believed that unpreparedness 
for war was, in itself, blessed. 


We ask our readers to consider whether they themselves 
cannot greatly add to the security of the country by per- 
manently doubling the contents of their store 
cupboards in regard to the things that keep, 
such as sugar and tinned goods of all kinds ? 
People living in flats in towns may not be able to do this, but 
everyone in the country has some unused space which could 
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not be better employed than in this way. By taking a little 
thought, a very large amount could be added to the food 
reserves of Great Britain and Northern Ireland if every 
housewife sat down to consider how much more food she 
could place on her shelves. We commend this plan to the 
readers of the National and English Review. 


AN autumn correspondence on Mulberries and Medlars has 
been a feature of one of our contemporaries. Both trees 

. have been approved of for their beauty and 
Stetheatine their fruit. Those with gardens have been 
advised to plant them. In regard to medlars there is no 
difficulty. A medlar, well planted, will grow in most soils, 
But a mulberry ? Have those who admire old trees and their 
fruit tried to plant a new one during the last 25 years? The 
difficulties of getting mulberries to live and grow are great, 
Many English nurserymen send out trees which are grafted 
and these gradually die back. Trees from abroad may be 
had on their own delicate fleshy roots. These suffer from 
the journey. After planting—and losing—some thirty young 
mulberries during as many years the writer is beginning to 
understand what to do with them and how to deal with the 
“‘ die back,” which is their great enemy. French nurserymen 
appear to send out the best plants. Spanish nurserymen 
may send you Morus Alba, which is not a fruiting tree. The 
trees should be young and should be planted in poor soil 
with rubble and mortar. They should not be pruned at all 
until they have been some years established, and the joints 
of the branches should be painted with white lead until the 
tree has stood several winters; painting or spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture is also helpful. 


THE disappearance of the Morning Post, foreseen now for many 
weeks, occurred last month. Its only survival is seen in the 
_  sub-title of the Daily Telegraph, which has 

a Morning taken it over. It is a grievous loss to the 
British people, for it was essentially an Empire 

paper, and now we have no Imperial-minded daily. We 
know from Mr. Gwynne, the last editor of the defunct organ, 
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what a hard struggle it had during the last few years to make 
both ends meet. An independent newspaper, which is not 
prepared to be run by advertisers or by a political caucus, 
must go under unless it has backers who will give it a free 
hand. The Duke of Northumberland was such a backer. 
Had he lived the paper would have survived. Had Joseph 
Chamberlain lived as long as this—he would have been a 
centenarian !—he would have supported the Morning Post, 
for it stood in all ways for what he cared for, and it is a bitter 
irony that this paper, which supported him in his Imperial 
policy, and which has helped more than any other paper to 
bring this policy into being, should have been allowed to 
perish during his son’s Premiership. Undoubtedly the stout 
Imperialism of the Morning Post offended the “‘ Yes-men ” 
of the Conservative party caucus, for to be perpetually shown 
the path of duty which you are afraid to tread, is galling. 
The Morning Post’s steady refusal to acquiesce in the handing 
over of India to Gandhi, Nehru & Co. undoubtedly brought it 
the enmity of the Whips, who are powerful enemies inside 
any party. The paper may be said to have perished by its 
virtues. For the National Review the loss is irreparable. We 
have been companions at arms for over forty years. We have 
fought many good hard fights; we have been allied in all 
seasons, we have stood together in all trials ; such comrade- 
ship can never be forgotten. Hail, dear Morning Post, and 
Farewell ! 


Aveust 4, 1914, the date when we found ourselves at war, 
almost without knowing how it happened, so completely 

had the public been kept in the dark; 
November 11, 1918, when the nightmare 
rolled away, leaving us devoutly thankful for the bravery 
and tenacity of our people; these two dates will not be for- 
gotten while the war generation lasts. This year there is a 
return of peril. We thought that our four years of ardent 
and bitter struggle would have given us longer immunity, and 
so they would, had we not imagined vain things after the war. 
We have now had nearly twenty years of peace—at home— 
we had hoped for more. After our immense struggle with 
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Napoleon we were free from big European wars until the 
Crimea—that was a forty-year pause. The Armistice Day 
celebrations this year will have a deeper fervour from the 
newly-awakened consciousness that all was not finally done 
when we held the enemy and drove him back into his own 
country in 1918. The fact that we may once again have to 
pass our own children through the fire to Moloch in order 
that our own negligence shall not ruin our country is a bitter 
thought. Will there ever come a generation of Englishmen 
who will think far enough ahead to save our country by 
preparation rather than by wasteful and bloody sacrifice ? 


THERE is no better Christmas present to give to friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription to The National Review. 
Send 32s. and the name and address of your friend to: The 
Manager, The National Review (incorporating the English 
Review), 35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


| 
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A LOOK AT FRANCE 


Ir is good for English people to go abroad occasionally to 
take the air and feel the temperature of another country. 

I have recently spent a few weeks in Paris and, as I 
wanted to know what was being said by the man in the street, 
I went to several music halls or, rather, theatrical Revues. 
The style of these is very different from ours, the chaff is 
sharper and is based upon satires of the French Ministers, 
who are invariably dealt with by the most savage irony and 
the most merciless wit. There is no libel law in France, 
and Ministers are not only described as monsters of turpitude 
and inefficiency, but are actually paraded in caricature. I 
saw different impersonations of them in three places, the 
principal butt in each case being M. Blum, who is highly 
unpopular with the theatre-going public, as are his Socialist 
and Communist supporters, who are held up to derision 
every evening amidst the delighted shouts of the audience. 
At one theatre M. Blum has a nightmare of his political past ; 
in another he is dressed as a peacock, whose tail decorated 
with “the eyes of Moscow ”’ is constantly held up, and he 
utters from time to time a melancholy “‘ Le-Han” (his 
name is Leon). In the same theatre—Le Theatre de Dix 
Heurs—the references to him and his colleagues were such 
that they could not be repeated in England. ‘“‘ What a 
régime,’ said a German member of the audience. ‘ Our 
Hitler is our God.” ‘“‘ Don’t make any mistake,” answered 
an Englishman, “this effervescence covers great stability.” 
It was a true remark. 

It is to be noticed that this music-hall frankness, chaff 
and scandal is only exercised on matters of domestic or 
secondary importance. About the great pre-occupation, 
war, little is said on the stage. The haunting dread of a 
feared German explosion is never referred to. It is too 
serious to be mixed up with jest about taxation and strikes. 
The French know too much about war to joke about it; 
they know that they can drive the invader out, but they 
don’t want to have to do it. Old people can remember 
two German invasions, and the sabre-rattling, fire-breathing 
revolutionary government on the other side of the Rhine, 
with its super-heated Fuhrer Teutonicus and its new paganism, 
is watched with deep anxiety, but never chaffed about. 
Jokes are one thing, foreign threats are another. I heard 
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no word of Spain or Germany in these Revues, though an 
occasional jape at Italy’s expense was made, and the English 
are chaffed because “ Ils ne veulent se livrer qu’a 150.” This 
rule of the witty improvisers never varied, for in no country 
are matters better classified or arranged than in France, 
and the most uproarious music-hall comedian does not 
overstep the limits he perfectly clearly sees, although they 
are often hidden from the foreign members of his audience. 
His liberty—it is extreme—is therefore never license. 


It is the fashion in certain circles in this country to speak 
of France as a spent force, because she has preserved her 
democratic institutions and has not followed newer fashions 
in government, preferring the freedom, and even the disorder 
of wordy conflict to the “ efficiency ” of dictatorship. Such 
people are misled by French wit and its violent application 
to politics, their judgment is misled by what Frenchmen 
say about themselves and their country. If, in considering 
France, we remember her history and the immense tenacity 
of her people, we shall come to a better knowledge of her 
than by reading what the Action Frangaise says about 
M. Chautemps, what /’@wvre says about Colonel de la Rocque, 
or what the anti-French press in this country says about the 
government and institutions of France. The French have 
a power of recuperation from depression and of sudden 
improvisation of success, which is bewildering to those who 
solemnly wait for chaos to succeed to the ferment of liberty, 
which is always present where they are. We in England 
are constantly surprised by this, and equally often misled 
by it, as are other nations, but we ought by now to have 
some understanding of our French neighbours and to know 
better than to believe tales about her which are contradicted 
by her past. It is because France is old and stable that she 
is interesting. The experimental countries which exist in 
such numbers nowadays are unknown quantities. They 
may develop or not, but we can be sure of France. 


What has given rise to the criticism of French doings is 
ignorance of the various crises through which France has 
passed since the War. They have been such that most other 
nations would have succumbed. She has had to reconstitute 
her territory, a fifth of France, which was occupied for four 
years by the enemy, and in which, when she recovered it, 
she found a vast area completely devastated by war, while 
the rest of the land and towns occupied by the Germans 
was looted down to the bath taps. She found water in her 
coal mines, and that her orchards had been carefully and 
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scientifically destroyed. A large part of her population 
was ruined and had to be refitted. The defeated Germans 
had, it is true, undertaken to pay for this damage. But 
little payment was forthcoming in proportion to the injury. 
France therefore paid for it. This led to the first currency 
crisis of 1926. Since then, with a slowly recovering country, 
France has faced a number of new problems. 


The Italian Fascist revolution in 1927 turned a horde of 
anarchists, flung out by Signor Mussolini, into France. 
Crime increased. The German Nazi revolution of 1933 
brought a fresh undesirable crowd, accompanied by many 
agents provocateurs. The Spanish war of 1936 let loose 
yet another wave of revolutionaries. By her geographical 
position France received the waste products of all these 
national ferments. We must also not forget Russia. Her 
action in France has perhaps been less subversive than is 
generally thought here. At the same time the placing of a 
bureau of the Third Internationale in Paris in 1934 was 
Russian work, and was eminently mischievous. 


All this time the French workman had employment and 
the country was recovering, but, in 1936, elections for Parlia- 
ment occurred. A prodigious amount of effort was expended 
by two foreign countries in France to procure the return of 
a preponderantly Socialist and Communist majority. Those 
countries were Russia and Germany, the latter using the 
former’s agents. The intrigues of France’s old enemy was 
partly successful. A combination of Socialists and Com- 
munists was returned to power. M. Blum took office. 


M. Blum’s Ministry, which fell last summer after a year 
of office, had pushed through social legislation which it has 
taken us fifty years to digest in this country. Going further 
than we have hitherto thought prudent, the new laws decreed 
a 40-hour week, and paid holidays with free railway fares 
for the lower-paid workers. This legislation has undoubtedly 
upset the French town workmen, and industry has suffered 
from the surfeit of the new indulgences. The French are 
prodigiously industrious, and hitherto they have had long 
hours and few holidays. Quite suddenly, and almost without 
their asking for such privileges, they have found themselves 
with short hours of work, long week-ends and free holidays. 
Not quite knowing what to make of such liberty the workman 
has had his head turned. ‘“‘ Voyez-vous,” a great indus- 
trialist said to me, “‘ le Frangais est un peu grisé en ce moment.” 
It is a fact that the poor workman hardly knows where he is, 
or what he is to do in his spare time. In the country it is 
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quite simple, he works on the land, and never has the soil of 
France been more superbly cultivated or more productive 
to its owners, for farmers and peasants alike are prosperous, 
and are putting money in their stockings. Here, however, 
there is an element of uncertainty. The franc is unstable 
and suspected. Farmers and peasants—if they cannot buy 
land—try to buy English currency. I heard of this even in 
remote country districts. As for the people in the towns, 
they buy foreign currency whenever and wherever they 
can get it, and I have no doubt that large sums are lost by 
individuals who thus hastily, and often ignorantly, speculate 
in exchange. 


France is one of the richest countries in the world, and 
it is grotesque mismanagement of her currency that it should 
be at a discount as against Switzerland and Germany. Both 
are countries with only a tithe of her wealth, but when this 
is pointed out to French people they say: “‘ Yes, our country 
is rich, but it is mismanaged. We have no confidence in 
M. ——.” (Here follows a Minister’s name.) The great 
effort made by the new Finance Minister, M. Bonnet, is 
acknowledged by all. The prodigious new taxation—it is 
now higher than ours—is paid more regularly than ever 
before, but the financial future seems obscure. It may 
not have been M. Bonnet’s fault that the franc suddenly 
fell from 145 to 150 just before the important Cantonal 
elections in October, but this fall gave such a blow to the 
Government of which he is a member, that for a few days 
its continuance was in doubt. During those few days the 
Prime Minister’s (M. Chautemps) position was very much 
threatened. He recovered himself and held his Ministry 
together, and on this occasion he learned by experience 
which of his colleagues could be relied upon, and which had 
ambitions which are not satisfied by a subordinate position. 


In England, when this sort of internal Cabinet crisis 
occurs, it is gossiped about under the rose in political circles 
and whispered in clubs. In Paris the Revues get it at once 
and share the scandals and jokes with their audiences within 
a few days. Thus, such a Minister, who thought to trip his 
chief by subtle manceuvre, will hear it described—with 
additions—inside a week, if he goes to a music hall! It is 
in this way that the French democracy keeps some hold on 
the political persons at the head of their affairs. Unlike the 
British elector, who only has influence at election time, the 
French elector is always on the alert, and his Ministers, 
Deputies and other officials know this perfectly. Also, 
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unlike the Englishman, who tries to suppress a scandal, the 
Frenchman makes the most of it, exaggerating every item 
and delighting in each new evidence of the turpitude of his 
rulers. 


As I have referred so much to Paris places of entertainment, 
I may mention here one thing about them, very notice- 
able in October. They are full of Germans, not dis- 
possessed Germans—there are certainly plenty of those—but 
rich Germans, who fill the best hotels and most expensive 
restaurants, and have all the best seats at the theatres. 
They also splash their money about in the shops, and it is 
evident that what we are told about the difficulty of getting 
money out of Germany does not apply to a number of privi- 
leged persons. Some Germans evidently understand how to 
take their money abroad for their own pleasure. This 
“occupation of Paris” is not very welcome to the French. 
They are, of course, glad to see their Exhibition full and 
their hotels well supported, but the German has not much 
tact, and he makes his presence felt as a burden rather than 
as a benefit. The French do not believe in the pacific inten- 
tions of Herr Hitler’s subjects. Our British blindness to 
the true character of that people has been an astonishment 
to our French friends. Our post-war efforts to “ put 
Germany on her feet ’ could only have one end they thought 
—another war. They have been proved to be better judges 
than we. The house of cards we tried to build at Geneva 
lies flat on the ground. Our disarmament is seen to have 
been an expensive tragedy. Our Pacifists, Financiers and 
“* Moderates ”’ have helped to re-create the Frankenstein of 
1914. Every well-informed Frenchman sees the danger, 
but he only speaks of this quietly and in the company of 
proved friends. To his English acquaintances he says: 
‘“* How is your recruiting ? How is your production of ships 
and aeroplanes progressing ? When will you be ready?” 
These questions are in the minds of all Frenchmen. Some- 
times they are accompanied by another. “ Pourquoi 
V Angleterre est elle toujours en retard?” Why, indeed! 


When one is up against so serious a situation as that in 
Europe to-day it is difficult to think without impatience of 
the folly—to use no stronger word—of our public men who, 
from 1920 to 1935, preached the doctrine of the line of least 
resistance to our war-weary nation and, not content with 
blowing bubbles at Geneva, disarmed our country, and so 
played the game of the enemies of peace. It is no use to 
utter reproaches, the past is over, but it may be permissible 
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for us to remember that people who have been hitherto mis- 
taken in their judgment of European affairs are still offering 
their advice to us. Before it is considered, the record of those 
who give it should be examined. England and France, 
France and England, cannot afford any more false prophets. 
It ought by now to be clear to us that our future lies 
in co-operation with France. Both these great democratic 
countries are necessary to each other. Both have only the 
alternative, of hanging together or hang separately. This 
is why we have to try and understand French difficulties. 
They are great and should be remembered. Alone among 
the peaceful nations France preserved her armaments after the 
War, and her army is now, as it was in 1914, our first line 
of defence. She has kept up her military strength at a 
prodigious cost, and at the same time she has put through 
a huge programme of social reform. ‘The heroic courage 
shown by France in shouldering this double burden is char- 
acteristic. Of her Rudyard Kipling said that she was: 
. . . Merciless in toil, 
Terrible with strength that draws from her 
tireless soil ; 
Strictest judge of her own worth, gentlest of 
man’s mind, 
First to follow truth and last to leave old truths 
behind. . . 


Thus should we, who are at once her oldest enemy and her 
best friend, see France. 


V. MILNER. 
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CHINA 


THE fierce onslaught upon defenceless China, which has with 
such rapidity replaced Japan’s avowed policy of economic 
co-operation and peaceful penetration, is a catastrophe that 
might have occurred at any time since the establishment of 
the Protectorate over Manchuria. Indeed, one may fairly 
say that it was bound to occur sooner or later from the 
moment that, disregarding Japan’s definitely asserted claim 
to paramount influence in Far Eastern affairs and her unmis- 
takably frank warnings with regard to China’s acceptance 
of financial assistance from the Western Powers for purposes 
of reorganisation or national defence, the Nanking Govern- 
ment made overtures to Great Britain and the British 
Government sent out the Mission under Sir Frederick Leith 
Ross to advise on measures for the rehabilitation of China’s 
finances and administration. 

The permanent and fundamental causes of the present 
deplorable state of affairs—namely, Japan’s frankly declared 
policy of expansion and China’s military weakness—call for 
no lengthy exposition. Despite the unwillingness of idealists 
and doctrinaires to recognise them, they have been the 
dominant facts of the situation since the end of the nineteenth 
century. As regards the first, Japan has never missed an 
opportunity since the Washington Conference (1922) of pro- 
claiming in the clearest possible terms her determination to 
develop her “special interests”? on the Asiatic mainland 
with all the resources at her disposal, to expand and exploit 
by all possible means the field of economic opportunity which 
(as Baron Shidehara declared at Washington) the nation 
regards as vitally necessary to its existence. There have 
been occasions, e.g., in 1895 and after the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, when she has thought fit to call 
a halt to the policy of forceful expansion, but the policy itself 
has never been abandoned, or even concealed. In a Memo- 
randum addressed to the League of Nations in 1935, Mr. 
Matsuoka, with an eye on Lord Lytton and the threat of 
intervention by Europe, reiterated Japan’s conviction that 
the restoration of order and good government in China was a 
task which must eventually be undertaken by Japan, because 

“force, and only force, could bring such a project to fruition, and 


because we have little hope that any Power, or group of Powers, is 
ready to undertake the first essential, namely, the suppression of the 
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powerful and numerous semi-bandit warlords, whose armies total 
between two and three million men.” 


As to the causes of China’s military weakness, these remain 
au fond, the same to-day as they were when (in 1881) General 
Gordon advised the Tsungli Yamen not to waste money on 
warships and munitions and never to attempt to fight pitched 
battles against disciplined armies. Broadly speaking, the 
conditions and characteristics which prevent China’s millions 
of armed men from effectively defending their country are, 
firstly, the passive mentality of the race and, secondly, 
the deep-rooted and all-powerful family and clan system, 
which accounts for the lack of authoritative leadership, 
unity of purpose and efficiency in equipment and organisation. 

The secondary, or incidental, causes of Japan’s sudden 
abandonment of her declared policy of gradual, peaceful 
penetration and her ruthless waging of war on a large scale, 
are three in number. The order of their importance may be 
set down as follows :— 

(1) The disorganisation and demoralisation of Russia’s military 
forces as the result of Stalin’s drastic “ purges ’ 

(2) The absorption of Mr. Roosevelt in ab politics and his own 
political future, indicated, inier alia, by his readiness to sacrifice every 
American interest in the Far East and to jettison all the policies and 
pledges of his predecessors concerning the protection of China’s 
sovereignty and the maintenance of the ‘‘ Open Door”; and 

(3) The recent Mission to Europe of China’s Minister of Finance, 
followed by the announcement in the Press of large loans negotiated 
by him on behalf of the Nanking Government with London financiers. 


There is good reason to believe that the last of these 
immediate causes struck the spark which started the long- 
imminent conflagration. There was certainly nothing in the 
“* regrettable incidents ’’ which preceded hostilities at Tientsin 
and Shanghai which could not have been as readily settled as 
were the Russian incidents on the Amur, had the Japanese 
authorities been so disposed. But bearing in mind the very 
clear intimations given by Tokyo that any attempts to raise 
loans in Europe would be regarded as unfriendly acts and 
how unmistakably hostile were Japan’s reactions to our sudden 
and belated perception of the importance of British interests 
in the Far East in 1935, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the present crisis was precipitated by the announcement 
that, in addition to railway loans, China was about to borrow 
twenty million sterling for general purposes of “ reconstruc- 
tion.”’ If such be the case, then the Leith Ross Mission and 
its sequele must be regarded as the crowning blunder of our 
Far Eastern policy in recent years and a typically injudicious 
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application of the principles of the Christmas Memorandum 
of 1926, in which the “ F.O. School of Thought ”’ proclaimed 
its abiding faith in the progressive initiative of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government and of his ability to rally all the 
conflicting elements in China to a united front, inspired by 
disinterested patriotism. 


Since then, despite the warning and object lesson of 
Manchuria, Downing Street has repeatedly identified itself, 
by words and deeds, with the belief that the close relations 
established between Nanking and Geneva’s technical experts 
and advisers was rapidly producing efficient administration 
and effective reorganisation all over China. In so doing, the 
British Government has, on the one hand, justified the opinion 
recorded by the Japanese Ambassador at Washington three 
years ago, that “ European nations know nothing of Chinese 
mentality” ; on the other, it has failed to perceive the real 
and serious significance of Japan’s frankly declared intentions 
and proceedings on the Asiatic mainland, or to recognise the 
basic fact that her policy of expansion in North China is a 
direct result of the Asiatic Exclusion Acts of the Western 
Powers and of the refusal of the Washington Conference to 
admit the principle of racial equality. 

Criticism or vindication of Japan’s policy in China comes 
not within the purview of this article, nor do I propose to 
discuss the motives which have led her military autocrats 
to indulge in demonstrations of super-Teutonic frightfulness. 
But it is pertinent to observe that their campaign, waged 
without declaration of war, adds one more instance to 
demonstrate the utter futility of international pacts as pre- 
ventitives of war. There is no denying that Japan’s policy 
and proceedings in North China constitute a direct violation 
of the pledges to which she subscribed in the Washington 
Treaties with regard to China’s sovereign rights, but the fact 
remains that those Treaties (as I wrote in this REVIEW at 
the time of their making) were foredoomed to futility for the 
reason, which only inveterate doctrinaires ignore, that no 
enactment of international law can ever preserve the 
independence of a nation. Korea proved, if proof were 
needed, that the nation whose sovereignty is guaranteed by 
the Powers stands in imminent peril. Since then the world 
has had repeated confirmation of the truth that the pre- 
servation of a nation’s territorial integrity is not to be secured 
by Covenants or pacts; it depends upon the character of its 
own people, the efficiency of its government and the vested 
interests of its neighbours. In the case of China, the first 
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thing needed is the growth of a body of truly national feeling, 
sufficient to demand and compel a radical reform of the 
executive. 

Unfortunately, Great Britain’s policy with regard to China 
since the Washington Treaties has been continually inspired, 
and sometimes initiated, by a group of political idealists 
whose opinions have carried much more weight than those 
of the British communities in the Far East. It was probably 
only natural that Ministers like Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Mr. Henderson, without personal knowledge 
of Oriental races, should follow a facile line of benevolent 
idealism in dealing with them, but it was particularly un- 
fortunate for the wretched Chinese people, upon whom fall the 
final penalties, that the Foreign Office should have been 
continually guided by the coterie of diehard doctrinaires 
described by Mr. MacDonald as “ the F.O. School of Thought,” 
earnest dreamers, with a following of equally earnest axe- 
grinders, whose spiritual home was Geneva, with an annexe 
at Chatham House. For the guidance received from that 
quarter was not the fruit of practical knowledge based on 
experience, but of political theories, based on essentially false 
premises. One of the most persistent and conspicuous of 
these (first asserted by Mr. Lionel Curtis, Sir Frederick Whyte 
and others in hastily compiled books, and later, ex cathedra, 
by Lord Lytton) maintained that the political aspirations of 
Young China represented a genuine and general awakening 
of the Chinese masses to vigorous consciousness and that, 
under the enlightened government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
his “devoted band of statesmen,” the country was rapidly 
advancing towards unity, economic stability and military 
efficiency. In March, 1934, this assumption, with all that 
it implied, was definitely challenged by Tokyo’s “ unofficial 
spokesmen,” who declared that failure to understand the 
mentality of Chiang Kai-shek and his colleagues at Nanking 
was the true cause of China’s chaotic condition and, therefore, 
a menace to the peace of the Far East. Comrade Borodin, 
it may be remembered, had expressed a similar opinion, 
based on observation from a very different angle, seven 
years before. 

Reduced to its simplest expression, Great Britain’s policy 
towards China since 1926, most recently manifested by the 
Leith Ross Mission and Dr. Kung’s successful loan negotia- 
tions, amounts to a profession of belief in the sincerity, and 
abiding influence for good, of Chiang Kai-shek. It implies 
acceptance of the belief that he commands not only the 
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material resources but the moral qualities requisite to enable 
him to hold together the nation (and not merely a few pro- 
vinces) on a definitely practical programme of reconstruction. 
Acceptance of the Cult of Chiang Kai-shek may be said to 
have become a corner-stone of F.O. policy in China at the 
time (in 1928) when Sir Frederick Whyte published a series of 
articles in The Times advocating a rapprochement with the 
Southern Nationalists at Nanking and the engagement of 
suitably selected advisers from Geneva to assist in the work 
of national reorganisation. His own appointment as political 
adviser to the Nanking Government in 1929 was followed by 
Chiang’s acceptance of the League’s technical assistance, 
with the result that Geneva speedily became a sounding 
board for the Kuomintang propagandists and, as such, was 
primarily responsible for the encouragement given to Young 
China Intellectuals in the Manchurian dispute, with all its 
disastrous results. 


This hero-worship, accorded to Chiang Kai-shek, is no new 
thing. Indeed, there has seldom been a time in the whole 
record of our relations with China when public opinion in 
England has not been exhorted or directed to regard this 
or that leader as the Heaven-sent Reformer, China’s Man of 
Destiny. But the Cult of Chiang Kai-shek has been 
developed to a pitch never attained either in the case of the 
Founder of the Republic, Sun Yat-sen, the “ Christian ” 
General, Feng Yu-hsiang, or the Model Governor, Yen 
Hsi-shan. In addition to the very remarkable influence 
exercised by his extremely able wife in international intellec- 
tual circles, there are special reasons for his world-wide 
prestige. The first is that since 1931 public opinion in China, 
as voiced by the Press, has been drastically confined within 
the limits imposed by Kuomintang official censorship. The 
second is that a highly organised and active propaganda has 
promulgated the belief, at Geneva and elsewhere, that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s able leadership is rapidly bringing China out of 
chaos to stability and prosperity. Thirdly (and this is 
particularly true of England), because this propaganda has 
taken every advantage of the wireless news services, enlisting 
their sympathies in support of the Cult and leading them by 
constant reiteration to belief in the reality of China’s happily 
united and progressive state. With the Press in China 
effectively muzzled and the once-vocal missionary societies 
prudently silent, no voice has been raised in recent years to 
disturb the harmonious chorus of the B.B.C.’s carefully 
selected speakers, singing to one bright harp in divers tones 
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the praises of Chiang Kai-shek and the “Soong dynasty.” 
It is not to be denied that this propaganda work has succeeded 
in producing in this country a large body of public opinion 
which subscribes to the profoundly delusive belief that the 
vital and dominating factor in China’s destinies is (in Mr, 
Curtis’s words) the “ handful of educated people who are 
breaking away from the past,” with Chiang Kai-shek as their 
guiding star. 

Many manifestations of this Cult of Chiang have appeared 
in the columns of the B.B.C.’s organ, The Listener. In an 
article published in this REVIEW in September, 1936, under 
the title of “The B.B.C. and Politics,’ I drew attention, 
inter alia, to the talks broadcast by Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
from Geneva, whereby :— 


“the leaders of Young China had been encouraged in the deluded 
and dangerous belief that they might rely upon the League, led by 
Great Britain and supported by the United States, to put a check 
upon Japan’s forward policy in Manchuria.” 


Three months later another talk, similarly expressive of the 
views of the “‘ F.0. School of Thought,” assured listeners that, 
thanks to the wise leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, “‘ China 
had, somehow, found herself within the last few months,” 
and that all China was now inspired with such a new national 
spirit that they felt that “if they were forced into war it 
would go far worse with Japan than with China.” The last 
and highest note of the chorus was struck in June of this 
year, when the B.B.C.’s expert, expatiating on the improved 
financial and military position of China, declared that Japan, 
having come to a new appreciation of China’s strength, now 
recognised the folly of an aggressive policy ; moreover, that 
“if Japan were to force war upon China, Russia would 
almost certainly come in on the Chinese side.” The Central 
Government’s authority, he asserted, now extends practically 
over the whole country. He wound up by recommending 
China as a “‘ wonderfield field for capital investment.” Even 
Sir Frederick Leith Ross’s official optimism has always been 
tempered by cautious recognition of the difficulties which 
must henceforth beset the investment of British capital in 
China. 

Propaganda apart, the generally accepted belief that 
Chiang Kai-shek is effectively reorganising the Government 
throughout all China is undoubtedly based in large measure 
upon the local experiments which Nanking has been making, 
with the assistance of Geneva’s expert advisers, in hygiene, 
agriculture, road transport, river conservancy, etc., and upon 
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the Press announcements which from time to time proclaim 
his ambitious intentions in regard to national conscription, 
opium abolition and other wholly visionary schemes. Granted 
that a certain amount of progress has been made in certain 
districts coming under the Dictator’s direct influence, in 
aviation, mass education, rural economy and _ transport 
facilities ; assuming that Chiang’s reform policy is wholly 
sincere and that, with him and his followers, the country’s 
interests came before those of family and clan (which his 
opponents have frequently denied), it is still impossible to re- 
gard these official activities as conclusive evidence of definite 
progress in the direction of national unity, for the simple 
reason that none of them touch the essentials of Chinese life. 
It still remains incontestably true, as a Times correspondent 
in China recently wrote, that— 

“In spite of a far wider vision, the educated classes mind their 
own family business too well for their country’s good. A national 
question, such as resistance to Japanese penetration, is considered 
from a purely selfish standpoint. The official may lose the fruits of 
office ; the merchant’s business may suffer; the militarist will most 
surely lose his army, which he has collected, trained and armed to 
assure himself of internal security. If his force is dissipated by foreign 
invasion, he will become as powerless as other men. In their hearts 
all educated Chinese believe in resistance, but not at their own expense. 
So, the farther a man is from the probable scene of conflict, the more 
bellicose he is. The more a man has to lose the less he favours resistance. 
It is the poor student and his underpaid professor who form the nucleus 
of anti-Japanese action.” 
In other words, it is still true, as Lin Yu-tang wrote in 

‘“* My Country and My People,” that underneath the superficial 
changes of Government system, the essential corruption, 
futility and incompetence remain. 

When the world comes to learn the full record of the 
present campaign in North China and around Shanghai 
it will be in a position to judge with what measure of unity 
Chiang Kai-shek’s exhortations have succeeded in inspiring 
the leaders of China’s vast provincial levies ; but until then 
judgment must go by default. All the accounts of the 
fighting, given by the news agencies and correspondents 
working under Nanking’s control, continue to emphasise the 
unexpectedly stubborn resistance offered by the retreating 
Chinese forces, but the news has been consistently lacking in 
any references to the presence of any well-known warlord 
at the front, with or without his personal army. Since Chiang 
entrusted Pai Chung-hsi (one of his most notable rivals) 
with supreme command in the field the conduct of military 
affairs has been curiously anonymous. Of Liu Hsiang and 
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the million warriors of Szechuen we have had no word, 
nor has there been mention of any movement en masse 
northwards of the fire-eaters of the Kuang provinces. As 
late as the end of September neither of the war-lords of 
Shantung and Shansi had decided whether to support Chiang 
Kai-shek or remain on the fence. Even when battle is 
joined, individual commanders reserve their right of inde- 
pendent action. A military observer in Hopei province, 
writing in the N.C. Daily News on July 22, stated that 
out of 60,000 or 70,000 Chinese troops in the vicinity of 
Tientsin, ‘‘ only about 20,000 have so far shown themselves 
to be anti-Japanese.” The alleged unity of China’s regional 
forces would appear to have no more real existence than the 
‘* collective security” provided by Geneva’s 52 nations. 


What, then, of the future? Things being as they are, 
the Powers signatory of the Washington Pacts have a clear 
choice between two alternatives. Either they must deter- 
mine to insist at all costs upon Japan’s adherence to the 
pledges recorded in those Pacts, which involve respect for 
China’s sovereignty, or they must frankly accept the “ scrap- 
ping ’’ of these Treaties, wash their hands of the Far East 
(as Mr. Roosevelt was recently disposed to do) and leave China 
to save what she can from the wreck. Common honesty 
and common humanity should preclude any further encourage- 
ment of the Chinese in a policy of armed resistance, which 
merely exposes their weakness to the increasing frightfulness 
of Japan’s military machine. If all the combined resources, 
diplomatic and military, of Europe and America are insufficient 
to prevent Japan from establishing a Protectorate over North 
China, then all that region must inevitably follow Korea and 
Manchuria down the steep incline of geographical gravitation. 


But there is another side to this problem, usually over- 
looked by those who, either for philanthropic or political ends, 
would wish the Powers to impose economic sanctions upon 
Japan. An effective boycott enforced by the naval Powers 
would undoubtedly lead to retaliation by Japan of a kind 
which could only mean war. Assuming that England and 
America were prepared to take this course, with all its risks, 
and were able to eject Japan from North China, the immediate 
and direct result of their benevolent intervention would be 
to restore Russia to the position of military and economic 
predominance from which, after a long struggle, Japan ousted 
her in 1905. China would simply exchange King Log for 
King Stork and her delegates at Geneva would speedily be 
invoking the assistance of the League against the aggressions 
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of Moscow. There are, no doubt, many Left-Wing intellec- 
tuals who would welcome the ascendancy of the Bolsheviks’ 
blood-stained régime in China, but those who are opposed 
to such a solution of the Far Eastern problem would do well 
to consider that they will certainly be contributing towards 
it if they persist in advocating a policy of bringing to bear 
upon Japan pressure of a kind which that nation, as its rulers 
have declared, is bound to resent and resist. 

In conclusion, a word to those who, recognising China’s 
military weakness, are disposed to acquiesce in Japan’s 
conquests on the philosophic ground that, China’s real strength 
being a passive quality, she will eventually overcome and 
absorb her conquerors, as in the past. It has become 
fashionable to say, as a T'imes leader recently put it, that 
“she yields as a quicksand yields.” Here, again, the wish 
is father to delusive thought. For what was true in the case 
of the Mongol and Manchu conquests is no longer true to-day. 
Since China came into direct contact with the races of the 
West, she has lost, beyond all hope of recovery, a vast amount 
of her territory. Annam, Tonquin, Cochin-China, Nepaul, 
Tibet, Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, Korea—the process 
of disintegration has been amazingly swift and the area of 
the ‘‘ quicksand ” is now so diminished that it looks as if the 
“Soong dynasty ” might have to find its last stronghold in a 
new “‘ Western Kingdom ” of Szechuen. But there remains, 
for all that, a sense in which the Chinese will be invincible, 
capable, as before, of leading captivity captive. From its 
deep-rooted and unyielding individualism the race draws a 
strength which may fittingly be compared with that which 
has kept the Jewish race indestructible and in many ways 
formidable, despite the fact that they have been homeless 
wanderers for centuries. Already the Chinese are the 
dominant race in many places where they possess no political 
influence. They dominate their environment, as the Jew 
does, by virtue of superior intelligence, cohesion for economic 
ends, and sheer vitality. 

J. O. P. Brann. 
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TuE Democratic pot is boiling in America, and the ebullitions 
therefrom make a great haze. Mr. Roosevelt was elected 
President, and re-elected, by the Democratic Party, and his 
followers call him a great Liberal leader and call his opponents 
reactionaries. Members of the Democratic Party should be 
democratic in their ideas. Yet it is clear that his strongly 
centralised paternalistic government is quite different from 
the ideas of traditional American democracy, and his policies, 
from the early days of his first administration, have varied 
greatly from the principles set forth in the Democratic Party 
‘* platform ”’ on which he was first elected. His policies have 
now caused a wide split in his Party, between the “ Liberals ” 
or Rooseveltians, and the traditional or ‘“‘ Conservative ” 
Democrats. The same cleavage is to be seen in the Republican 
Party. The “reactionaries,” or anti-New Dealers, were 
particularly shocked by the President’s attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court, an idea to which he still holds. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover says that the New Deal methods are 
stifling personal liberties, and that Mr. Roosevelt, with his 
“coercive planned economy,” has borrowed the 
European, totalitarian, systems. The London Morning Post 
recently said that ‘‘ the American President’s many-sided and 
at times confusing activities have one common purpose—to 
show that democracy will work.” If this be amended to 
read ‘‘to make democracy work,” the Post apparently meant: 
whatever weapons he uses, even those of the despots, are 
for the purpose of saving democracy. An odd idea! 

To judge from Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches, he does un- 
doubtedly consider himself the champion of democracy 
against the Dictators. He recently made an address, extolling 
the Constitution and breathing defiance to such as Mussolini 
and Hitler. This, incidentally, was answered by a Berlin 
newspaper, with a warning to him as a dweller in a glass 
house. It may be added that he seems to class with the 
Dictators all who oppose his will in any way. 

The Dictators also, we may remark, consider themselves 
the saviours and defenders of their people, in Germany and 
Italy, and the same in Russia, if “‘ people” be given a rather 
narrow meaning. The history of Mankind may be considered 
a struggling out of one oppression after another, with strong 
men continually reimposing their wills on it, sometimes, as 
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recently, with the possible intention of helping it. But 
Mussolini and Hitler are not generally considered democrats. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s varied activities are outside the scope 
of this paper. A charming man, a builder greater than the 
Pharaohs, a conserver of the soil and the forests, a great help 
in time of trouble to the farmers—these and other pleasant 
things could be said of him; and also many other things, 
apart from the matter of democracy, not so pleasant. But 
we will in this paper only consider his credentials as a leader of 
democracy. And this consideration seems extremely im- 
portant, both for America and the world. It is hard enough 
for the voter to decide on men and principles when the latter 
are honestly and accurately described. The misbranding of 
goods, in commerce, can be stopped, and it is a pity that 
there is no law to enforce the same principle in public life. 
Politics is largely the art of creating illusions, by the use of 
words. Of course, the illusionist is sometimes self-deluded. 


It should not fairly be said that I am criticising Mr. 
Roosevelt on a mere matter of definitions, while he is a 
realist, interested only in results. The fact remains that he 
was elected President as a member of the Democratic Party. 
He would not have been elected had he called himself a 
Socialist, for example. There is a tremendous goodwill value 
in a respectable well-established party name. Furthermore, 
there is the matter of personal liberty, including the rights of 
minorities, which Mr. Hoover says is the real issue in America 
to-day. These ideas are implicit in that of democracy. 
English-speaking people may well consider the chief political 
issue in the world to-day to be Freedom as against Coercion. 
One hesitates to use words that may sound stilted. Such 
words may sound somewhat empty to many of the present 
generation ; but they were real enough to our fathers who 
fought for our various liberties. ‘‘ Freedom ” has a meaning 
to-day to a German Jew, or a Russian not in favour with Stalin. 
I will therefore examine the question: Is Mr. Roosevelt 
a Democrat ? Is he one in the American Party sense; or 
in the broader sense in which the word may be used? Or, 
possibly, in the Pickwickian sense ? | 

As I have said above, Mr. Roosevelt has a strongly 
paternalistic view of Government. He believes that his 
Government knows much better than any individuals what is 
good for them, and that it should force them to do what it 
decides is for their good. Economic and social planning on a 
great scale, if carried out by an all-wise and impartial genius, 
might greatly improve the material well-being, and possibly 
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the happiness, of a country. But in actual practice, in 
America, there are difficulties, and a good many people get 
hurt. There are partialities, personal and political con- 
siderations. Various boards and bureaus are given a wide 
latitude in administration, which is sometimes abused. 
Labour has been given a “charter of liberty,” and every 
successful strike is followed by many more, with the strikers 
applying for, and often getting, government “ relief.’’ Cor- 
porations cannot lawfully contribute to party funds, but the 
President’s party accepted a large sum from the C.I.0., the 
great new radical labour organisation, and its leader, the 
formidable Mr. Lewis, has felt, and publicly said, that some 
return is in order. 


All of this is extremely odd from the doctrinal standpoint 
of the Democratic Party. The principles of that Party, as 
set forth by Thomas Jefferson, have been praised at every 
gathering of the Party up to the present. They include 
“equal rights for all, and special privileges for none.” Mr, 
Roosevelt subscribes to this one, in his speeches, but he 
means no special privileges for corporations, business men 
generally, and Wall Street. It may be objected, in regard 
to this criticism, that the great Jefferson himself was a 
slave-owner. What, then, of equal rights and special privi- 
leges ? The answer is that slaves, in those days, were pro- 
perty, and not considered. Mr. Roosevelt may have some 
such mental reservation in regard to electric power companies. 


The Democrats were also against a strong centralised 
Federal Government, they were jealous for States’ Rights as 
against usurpations by the Federal authorities, and they 
were for the strictest interpretation of the Constitution. The 
New Deal reverses these positions. The insistence on States’ 
Rights, and strict interpretation, was partly due to the 
Southern Democratic institution of slavery. It was also, 
however, due to the fear of tyrannical action by the central 
authority, with powerful States overriding weaker ones. 
That is akin to the doctrine of protection of minorities, which 
is a tenet of democracy everywhere. The Jeffersonians also 
held to the fullest measure of personal liberty consistent 
with law. Of course, in all modern democracies, the “‘ police 
power” is constantly cutting down personal liberty— 
bureaucracy and paternalism are not unknown in England— 
but to the old Democratic Party, as to the Liberals here, 
whom they somewhat resembled, regimentation on a great 
scale would have been anathema. 


The Republican Party was also essentially democratic. 
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It differed chiefly from the Democratic Party in its greater 
leaning towards a strong central government, the position 
which Mr. Roosevelt has now taken, and in its policy of a 
high protective tariff, where the Democrats were theoretically 
for Free Trade. Manufacturers were mostly Republicans, 
and therefore for Protection, while the interest of the cotton 
growers in the South, the solid core of the Old Democratic 
Party, was against a high tariff. This point of difference was 
therefore largely one of economic interest. To-day it does not 
exist, since the South has been industrialised to a great 
extent, and American tariffs are still high. The matter is 
mentioned as showing another point in which the President’s 
policy is opposed to that which his Party has traditionally 
held. It would seem, therefore, about as sensible for Mr. 
Roosevelt to call himself a Republican as a Democrat, and 
more sensible to call himself a Socialist, since government 
ownership and operation are Socialist doctrines. Where 
feeling and prejudice are concerned, however, he is more 
akin to the Democrats than the Republicans, since the 
Democrats, originally chiefly the party of the Southern 
landowners, and therefore aristocratic, came to embrace 
Northern working-men and Western farmers, and therefore 
came to be to a certain extent, in the North, a proletarian 
party. If proletarian class interest makes one kind of a 
Democrat, Mr. Roosevelt can claim some affinity on that 
score. But there was no distinct cleavage in that regard. 
Many Northerners and Westerners of conservative tendencies 
belonged, and still belong, to the Democratic Party, and 
Labour was not in politics as a bloc; individual trade 
unionists and other working-men voted for one party or the 
other, according to their personal fancies. Respectable 
working-men largely kept away from the Socialist Party, 
which has never had much of a following there. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policies are changing this to a regrettable extent, awakening 
class feeling where little ever existed before. 


In another point the President is more in affinity with 
some Democratic thought than Republican. While each 
party has had what is known as a “lunatic fringe,’ the 
Democrats have been much more prone to unorthodoxy in 
money matters, and to trying out specious ideas to see 
whether they might work, than the Republicans. The party 
split once before, for example, on Bryan’s advocacy of “ Free 
Silver.” It eventually got back in control of the ‘ sound 
money” Democrats. Mr. Roosevelt’s policy of buying up 
all the silver available at a price far above that obtainable 
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in the world market is something nobody can understand, 
but it may have some relationship to Bryan’s ideas. It 
cannot, however, in any case, be said that fiscal unsoundness 
is a point of pure democratic doctrine. 

The points by which it can chiefly be said that the President 
is not a Democrat, in the party sense, are also those which 
show that he is not democratic in the broader sense, 
Democracy is the opposite of Dictatorship. Fear and com- 
pulsion, except under law, have no part in it, and personal 
liberty, within the law, is a corollary. In America, Democracy, 
apart from party, means a free Congress and a free Judiciary. 
In Mr. Roosevelt’s view the courts must always agree with 
what his majority wants at the moment, and in his practice 
there is a considerable element of compulsion. Congress has 
been dealt with with a high hand. Instead of initiating 
legislation, as it is supposed to do, it is expected to pass Bills 
sent to it by the Executive, some of which are indicated as 
desirable, and some of which are marked ‘“ must.” The 
senators opposed to the packing of the Supreme Court were 
sent for, by the President, one by one, and the arguments 
used to them must have had to do with their chances of re- 
election, if they opposed the President’s formidable political 
machine. Money has had much to do with the popularity 
of the New Deal, bonuses for farmers, offers of relief funds and 
building programmes for communities, etc. It is said that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s re-election was, to a great extent, due to the 
votes of those who gained, directly or indirectly, from the 
“New Deal’s” bounty with public, borrowed money. As 
Mr. Al Smith, a former Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, said, “‘ You can’t shoot Santa Claus!” 

The “‘ New Deal” is spiritually more akin to the views 
of the German Philosophers, Fichte and Hegel, from which 
the Nazi dogmas can be traced, than to the French thinkers 
from which the American ideas of democracy chiefly descended. 
The chief difference between the operation of such theories 
in a pure Dictatorship, and in a country such as the present 
America, is that the power to put them into effect is much 
more perfect in the place where votes, if required, can be had 
entirely for the asking. 

We have, then, this situation: a leader who uses the 
weapons of a dictatorship to prevent, as he thinks, demo- 
cratic government from failing; who is hailed as a great 
Liberal, but, in practice, is against liberty ; who is esteemed 
progressive, but makes progress by the use of coercion, the 
oldest weapon of all. His régime seems to be full of these 
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paradoxes. He attacks bigness and centralisation in business 
by building a huge centralised Government machine. He 
declares that the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
must be preserved, and, to promote this purpose, attempts 
to pack the Supreme Court. I will not attempt to explain 
these mysteries, except to suggest that Mr. Roosevelt com- 
bines unusual attributes, those of a reformer, or innovator, 
and those of a practical politician. The Democratic Party 
has been taken over by a philosophy largely alien, which uses 
its own trade mark, the “‘ New Deal,” in addition to the 
old label. May one not, therefore, say that if Mr. Roosevelt 
is a democrat, he is so chiefly in a Pickwickian sense ? 

Academically, this article might end here. I will add this: 
English commentators, from time to time, say in effect that 
they do not see why so much fuss is made about Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reforms, that many of them are no more than England 
put into effect years ago. No such comparison can properly 
be made. It is not so much the principle, as the practice, in 
many instances. In the United States the various forms of 
relief for unemployed, and old age pensions, etc., are often 
manipulated, recklessly, for the votes they will bring. In 
one county, half of the pensioners checked were receiving 
relief from other sources. And while England initiated the 
“ Grid ’’ scheme, she has not poured out hundreds of millions 
in grandiose projects in a wilderness, like the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee dams in the American West. 

And what, to conclude, of the future ? Prophecy as to 
that is outside the scope of this paper. The considerable 
and growing opposition to the new doctrines has not, so far, 
had any effective leader, and the opposition elements in the 
two parties may find united action difficult. The Republican 
Party has not risen to its opportunity, or duty, and taken a 
strong hand against the “ New Deal.” And the latter, with 
all the rosy promises it makes, and the money it distributes, 
is still extremely popular with, at least, the recipients of 
this money. Social studies, however, show that the average 
American, frightened and bewildered as he was by the great 
depression, is fundamentally the same as he was before it, 
and does not want drastic change in his institutions or manner 
of life. It may therefore be believed that, within a few years, 
the old values will reassert themselves. 


Dyer SMITH. 
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LESSONS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Brcavss of the natural fog of war it has always been difficult 
to gauge the course of a campaign actually in progress, and 
it has become more difficult with the modern development 
of censorship and propaganda in creating artificial “‘ smoke.” 
The outline of military events in Spain has now, however, 
become clear enough to enable the distant observer to 
estimate the situation and the factors which have governed it. 
During the autumn of 1936 and most of the winter, a state of 
deadlock prevailed, hardened by the weather. During these 
months the Government forces as a whole remained on the 
defensive, and succeeded, despite their inferior equipment and 
training, in frustrating the Nationalists’ efforts to extend their 
gains. With each month of continued successful resistance 
the Government’s prospects were more likely to improve— 
so long, at any rate, as General Franco did not receive a 
great increase of assistance from foreign sources. The dead- 
lock was broken by the fall of Malaga, a Nationalist coup 
which was marked by good strategic judgment as well as by 
Italian backing on a new and important scale. The resistance 
was slight, its moral stability being easily shaken by the 
effect of surprise on a state of unpreparedness. 

The effort had a significant moral reaction. The Govern- 
ment were spurred to change their strategy, and to attempt a 
widespread change of offensives. These, as was to be expected, 
made no great material impression, except on the casualty 
totals. As was also to be expected, the exhaustion of the 
attackers offered a more promising opportunity for the 
Nationalist forces to renew their offensive. It remained to be 
seen whether General Franco’s forces were capable of ex- 
ploiting it sufficiently under the conditions of modern warfare. 
Their most threatening effort was the three-pronged stroke 
from Siguenza south-westwards towards Guadalajara and 
Madrid, delivered on March 8, 1937. While it preserved the 
assets of surprise and mobility its promise was high, but 
these waned all the sooner because of the intervention of 
Gencral Mud, which gave the resistance time to harden and 
to be reinforced by General Miaja. Stuck in the mud, the 
Italians, who largely composed the attacking force, soon 
became ripe objects for a counterstroke, which came on 
March 13. Its dramatic success repeated the experience of 
the World War, where the most striking victories, so long as 
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the forces were fairly well matched, were produced by action 
of the counter-offensive form. It also showed, as_ the 
Abyssinian War had shown previously, that aircraft are 
specially formidable in such action, and that their advent 
has greatly enhanced its power. In Abyssinia the Italians 
had been the demonstrators of this development ; at Guadala- 
jara they served as the body on which the demonstration was 
performed. 


While this is a lesson, now amply attested, to which all 
those who are concerned with the creation of armies may 
well pay attention, we should curb the inclination to draw too 
detailed deductions of general application from particular 
episodes of the Spanish War. There was, for example, a hasty 
inclination to regard the Guadalajara offensive as a trial of 
mechanised forces and an exposure of their defects. Com- 
mentators even described it as the first big battle in which 
modern ‘‘ mechanised divisions’ had been employed. Yet 
the narratives showed that the bulk of the attacking force was 
composed of infantry, who were merely carried in lorries and 
had to dismount before attacking. These would be more 
precisely described as “‘ motorised’ divisions; even so it 
would appear that most of their vehicles were far from being 
of a modern kind adequately adapted to movement off the 
roads. The inability of these temporarily lorry-borne in- 
fantry to attack effectively after they had dismounted 
provided a reminder that mud can be a barrier to men on their 
feet as well as to men on wheels, especially when the barrier 
is thickened by machine-guns. In weighing the difficulties 
also met by the accompanying tanks, account should be taken 
of the fact that the small German and Italian tanks here 
employed were already recognised as too small, and otherwise 
unsuited, for surmounting serious obstacles. This, of course, 
does not imply that larger and better machines would be 
unaffected by mud if it were sufficiently bad. Twenty years 
ago Passchendaele taught a lesson in the folly of using tanks 
in swamp-like conditions, if also of pursuing an offensive by 
any means in such conditions. It is as curious a reflection 
that these lessons should have been ignored by the Nationalist 
leaders as that the natural result should have been regarded 
as an adverse revelation on mechanisation. Those who 
have studied the subject of mechanised warfare have long 
insisted on the importance of distinguishing between fully 
mechanised and merely motorised troops. They have pointed 
out that, to make the best of the former and diminish the 
dangers of air attack, the scale of man-power and conse- 
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quently of superfluous vehicles should be much reduced ; 
that the force should be composed of armoured vehicles of 
high cross-country performance; that it should be trained 
to keep off the roads, to move on wide fronts, and to maintain 
a state of controlled dispersion. Only when these conditions 
are fulfilled is there any reliable guide to the value of 
mechanised forces. 


Even so, such inferences as can be drawn from 
symptoms in Spain tend to support the view that the 
ultimate general effect of mechanisation will be towards 
enhancing the power of defence, through increasing 
rapidity of reinforcement and counter-move, rather than 
towards reviving the power of the offensive. 

The chief threat to the solidity and endurance of modern 
defence comes from the effect, predominantly moral, of 
intensive air attack. This was illustrated in the offensive 
which the Nationalists, baulked elsewhere, undertook in the 
spring against the Basque territory in the north. Frequent 
cloud in the mountains at first hindered the use of the mass of 
Italian and German aircraft which had been concentrated for 
the purpose, and so long as this friendly cloak remained to 
compensate the Basques’ lack of air defences they proved 
able, though only a militia, to hold up the attack of superior 
ground forces. The experience showed that so long as troops 
in defence have the spirit to resist, their resistance is likely 
to prevail even under adverse conditions of training and 
equipment. A change in the situation came with a temporary 
improvement of flying conditions, and the progress which the 
Nationalists subsequently achieved coincided with their 
opportunities to employ their air superiority as a tactical 
lever, in loosening the defence of key positions which offered 
a well-defined target. Entrenchments in the mountains were 
far more visible from the air than those sited in valleys or 
plains. And the Basques were almost entirely lacking in 
either aircraft or anti-aircraft artillery with which to counter 
the threat overhead. 


Systematic air bombardment is hard to endure if there is a 
lack of direct counter-means, especially where the troops 
exposed to it know that their resistance on the ground does not 
suffice to cover their homes, and that their families are suffer- 
ing a similar bombardment which they can do nothing to 
check. Air power as exploited against the Basques revived 
in a new way the “dual-stretch” of the combatant’s 
instincts which eventually broke down the resistance of the 
Confederate forces seventy years ago when Sherman made his 
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backdoor entry into the South and cut a swathe of devastation 
through Georgia and the Carolinas. 


A further asset which the Nationalists and their foreign 
allies used with marked effect in the Basque campaign was the 
concentration of artillery fire—as many as 200 guns on a 14 
mile sector—to blast a hole at a particular point where it 
was desired to drive in a wedge, and thereby loosen the 
general front of the defenders. If such a volume of fire was 
an indication of the extent to which their artillery had been 
reinforced from foreign sources, the concentration was 
facilitated and enhanced through the way it was made a 
complement to the air bombardment, more widespread. 
Its greatest effect was achieved when the Basques fell back 
on their so-called ‘‘ Iron Ring ”’ close to Bilbao, a line whose 
strength without depth was its weakness. In contrast to the 
difficulty which the Nationalist artillery had met during the 
time of the Basques’ manceuvring withdrawal, they were now 
presented with a fixed and clear target, while the moral 
effect on the defenders when a hole was punched in this line 
which had seemed so strong was all the greater because the 
troops on the flanks of the breach felt themselves suddenly 
“at a loose end,” deprived of the firm pivot on which they 
had been made to lean too heavily. Lack of elasticity made 
the defensive dispositions brittle. It was a lesson of wider 
significance, confirming the experience of the last war, and 
showing that the best defence is the mobile form rather 
than the more obvious one of taking up, or falling back 
quickly to occupy, too obvious positions. Even in 1918 the 
Hindenburg Line proved less formidable, and the Germans’ 
subsequent series of rearguard actions more formidable, 
than expected. 


The capture of Bilbao was followed, after a short interval, 
by the advance on Santander, another objective where the 
defence was handicapped by lack of room for a mancuvre 
in retreat within the narrow coastal strip, as well as by lack 
of means to nullify the attackers’ main weapons. To these 
was now added the use of tanks on a larger scale and with 
more effect than ever before in the Spanish War. The high 
ratio of machine-power to man-power was a - significant 
feature of this offensive. According to report, the attackers 
used five small infantry divisions, totalling about 5,000 men 
apiece, but with them were employed about 200 tanks, nearly 
as many fighting and bombing aircraft, and artillery numerous 
enough to concentrate 18 batteries on the front of a single 
small division, with apparently a similar quantity supporting 
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others. A reduction in the size of the division, in order to 
make it easier to handle, is a reform long overdue in our own 
army, where the ratio of the breach-making arms—aircraft, 
artillery and tanks—to the infantry is much lower than that 
seen at Santander. The operations here were the one clear 
triumph of the offensive during the Spanish War hitherto, 
although recognition of the fact has to be qualified by recogni- 
tion of the defenders’ weakness. It suggests that raising the 
ratio of machine-power offers the only chance of successful 
attack, if it does not justify the assumption that this will 
prevail against a defender with similar equipment. 

The influence of the tanks on the rapid progress of the 
Santander offensive confirmed the oft-expressed view of their 
protagonists that their effect would depend on employing 
them in quantity, and would rise in far more than arithmetical 
proportion to their increase of numbers. In the earlier part 
of the war, especially on the Madrid front, the comparative 
few which were available were often used in a way that 
repeated the errors of 1916 and 1917, being frittered away 
in driblets against points which were more dangerous than 
important. The proportion of losses they suffered was 
accentuated because they were obsolescent types of poor 
obstacle-crossing capacity and too thinly armoured to meet 
modern armour-piercing weapons. The types of tank sent to 
Spain have had at the most barely 20 millimetres of armour, 
while the German 8-ton tank has less. And with this last 
machine it was found that it formed so unstable a “ platform ” 
when travelling fast that its fire-effect was practically nil 
unless it slowed down—and thus became an easier target. 
Anti-tank guns, if not as numerous as they would be in the 
armies of the Great Powers, were more numerous than the 
tanks in comparison, being easier to ship. Thus, when it 
was possible to gain warning of an impending tank attack, 
sufficient anti-tank guns could usually be hurried to the 
threatened point to ward off the danger by destroying or at 
least immobilising the tanks. But the deduction has been 
drawn by some foreign observers from experience in Spain 
that, as an adequate assurance against the risks of being sur- 
prised, it is necessary to have one anti-tank gun for every two 
hundred yards of front in open country, even that offers the 
tanks little chance of approaching under cover. Anti-tank 
mines do not appear to have been seriously tried, owing to 
the immense number needed on such extended fronts and to 
the lack of trained engineers. But there has been some 
effective use of concealed ‘“‘ catch ” trenches with steep sides 
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as a protection against, and a trap for, the lighter kind of 
tank. On the other hand, attempts to break up tank attacks 
by air bombing have had little success. 


In the air itself a much remarked feature of the first year 
of the war was the increased speed of the lighter types of 
bombing machine in relation to the fighting machine, and the 
way that this, in combination with the former’s increased 
armament, reduced the old advantage of the latter. While 
large bombers have often suffered from the attacks of fighters 
unless strongly escorted, the lighter multi-engined bombers 
have been able to take care of themselves. But increased 
speed, both of fighter and bomber, has carried its own antidote. 
Higher landing speed has led to many crashes, and given to 
improvised aerodromes a danger nullifying their value. 
Higher speed in the air has offset the improvement of bomb- 
sights and diminished the accuracy of bombing, owing to 
the fact that the bomb has to be released before the aircraft 
is over its target. As a result it was found that targets less 
than 500 yards long and 150 yards broad were rarely hit. 
Attempts to destroy bridges or to put individual batteries 
out of action failed even when the attacking machines came 
down to heights of less than a thousand feet, while attacks on 
fortified positions have only taken effect where these were 
clearly defined and the bombing formations could operate 
undisturbed. It has been against large targets, such as 
towns, that the results have been most marked, although 
even in such cases the actual point hit within the area has been 
largely a matter of chance. Night bombing has proved 
more inaccurate still. 

While anti-aircraft artillery, even with the most modern 
types of German gun handled by their trained German crews, 
has not been able to score many hits, its presence covering 
the objective of an air-raid would seem to have been a power- 
ful deterrent in numerous cases, and, even where the raid 
has been pressed, to have contributed much to the nullifica- 
tion of the effect by disturbing the bombers’ aim. Raids have 
often got through in face of anti-aircraft defence, both from 
the ground and in the air, but important results have been 
rare except where the defence was scanty. 

But aircraft, in their turn, have shown that they can upset 
the effectiveness of ground defence against ground attack. 
And it has been found that this moral effect on the defenders 
is enhanced by the confidence inspired among attacking 
troops when their advance is covered by a cloud of supporting 
aircraft, whereas they are apt to hang back if themselves 
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threatened by enemy air attack. As a demoralising agent, 
the development of air power has proved both insidious and 
pervasive, owing, above all, to its uncertainty of time and aim. 
It carries a stage further the effect of long-range artillery fire 
in producing the feeling, progressively depressing, that skill 
and courage are of no avail against a weapon that strikes 
haphazardly save in so far as by the multiplication of machines 
it may multiply the chances. It reduces fighting men to the 
status of rabbits. 

The development of the war in Spain is symptomatic of the 
general trend of modern warfare. This serves to blow away 
sentimental vapourings about the heroic virtues of war, 
utilised by militaristic nations in generating a warlike spirit 
among their people. It can no longer be claimed that war is, 
in commonsense, any test of a people’s fitness. Or even of 
their national strength. The most virile and most united 
people would not be able to withstand another, or even a 
mere party, inferior to it in all natural qualities if the latter 
had some decisively superior technical appliance. Fighting 
spirit itself is a factor of diminishing importance. There is 
even a prospect that a nation as such may be at the mercy of 
any gang of moral and physical degenerates which becomes 
possessed of such an appliance—a reflection which lends 
irony to the fact that nationalism is being so assiduously 
cultivated at the very time that science is undermining its 
foundations. There is, however, another and better prospect, 
that an apparently weak and unmilitary country where 
scientific research proceeds under the fairest conditions may 
come on on such a means. That possibility, which is becoming 
more likely, imparts instability to any warlike calculations, 
and may thus be a deterrent to any power which is inclined 
to venture on war on the basis of its own calculable military 
strength. In general, the experience of the war in Spain has 
given cause for more encouragement than discouragement to 
peaceful peoples. While due allowance must be made for 
the small scale of the air forces engaged there relatively to that 
which a general European war would produce, and for the 
handicap of inadequate ground organisation, it is justifiable 
to draw two provisional conclusions—first, that air bombing 
tends to follow the general course of experience with past 
weapons, and to prove less overwhelming in fulfilment than 
in anticipation, in practice than in theory; second, that 
while defence is not yet on equal terms with attack in the air, 
the deterrent influence of its presence is far more powerful 
than its actual effect, while the effect attained by the attack 
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decreases disproportionately with the multiplication of de- 
fensive means. Pilots as well as peoples are susceptible to 
psychological stresses. 


On land, the experience of the war has strongly supported 
the evidence of the World War that the defence is paramount 
at present. This has added significance because relatively 
small forces in vast areas offered the attack more scope, and a 
better chance, than it had on the closely packed Western 
Front. There have been a few successes gained merely by 
manceuvre. But offensives by either side have in general had 
small effect in proportion to their cost of life. And, even 
when a local moral breakdown has momentarily cleared the 
attackers’ path, experience has again confirmed that of the 
World War in showing that conditions set a term to their 
powers of exploiting it. In taking the offensive each side was 
embarking on a venture whose tactical foundations were 
unsound, and whose slender chance of any great effect lay 
in the psychological sphere—in the possibility that the 
opponents might be ripe for a moral collapse. Otherwise a 
heavy sacrifice of life with little to show was the probable 
result. The original circumstances of the campaign, a military 
revolt against the Government, compelled General Franco to 
adopt an offensive strategy if he was to attain his aims; the 
extent to which his forces have pursued the offensive tactically 
would seem to have been more avoidable, and more dangerous 
to his cause. Hitherto, it has only brought a profit where 
he has been able to concentrate a great superiority of bombers, 
guns and tanks against an isolated section of the opposition 
which has lacked the means to combat them as well as the 
depth of ground to avoid them. 


On the other side the contrasting circumstances of a 
Government without an army helped to produce a wiser 
tactical course, and this was long maintained. Its abandon- 
ment by the Government in February, 1937, may be traced to 
later circumstances which were too strong for restraining 
calculation. Raw troops and mass levies are apt to lose 
morale when kept to the defensive, though it may be well 
suited to their conditions tactically ; even trained forces may 
falter if thus restrained unless they have been carefully 
taught that the highest art of soldiership lies in utilising the 
advantages which fire defence and calculated withdrawal 
offer for entrapping the opponent. None the less the side 
which nowadays pins its hopes to attack courts the risk of 
undermining its own troops’ morale in the effort. That risk 
has matured first on one side and then on the other. 
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General Franco, who started with the advantage in 
trained troops, could least afford to waste them: as he has 
done, not merely under pressure of circumstances. Since the 
autumn of 1936 he has been increasingly dependent on 
foreign resources, in far greater measure than his opponents. 
And as the months have passed it has become clear that his 
chances of military victory depend on the forces poured in 
by Italy and Germany—and on these being greatly increased. 
Otherwise the most probable alternative to stalemate is that 
continued attacks may turn the scales of war against the 
attacking side. In that event, the collapse of a cause already 
undermined may be accelerated by complementary attacks 
on the part of the side which has conserved its strength better. 
And then, ironically, from the superficial appearance of 
victorious advances may once again arise the delusion that the 
attack has found a way of overcoming the defence. 


LIDDELL Hart. 


POEM 
LE SPECTRE DE LA ROSE 
Music: WEBER. CHOREOGRAPHY : FOKINE 


Wuy do you dream, when visions of romance 
Must fade, and leave you so disconsolate ? 
And all the music-magic of the dance 
Will have no power to avert the fate 
Borne on the earth-pervaded wind of chance 
To dreaming lovers in this world who wait 
For Beauty in the van of years’ advance, 
And wake to find that they have dreamed too late. 
What if the Spirit of the Rose is sweet 
With all the strength of love? The form he bears 
Will leave perfection painted on your heart, 
So that for ever you will wait to meet 
A mortal who such virile glory wears. 
Dream on; you have a love that never will depart. 


STEPHEN Fox. 


JUTLAND AND “THE SAINTS” COMPARED 


“T pon’t know how it comes to pass, but unless our com- 
manders-in-chief have a very great superiority over the 
enemy, they never seem to think themselves safe.” 

So wrote Anson. He was thus anticipating the verdict 
of many critics on Jellicoe’s handling of the Grand Fleet 
at Jutland. These critics often use the example of Nelson 
at Trafalgar. The two battles were, however, entirely 
dissimilar. 

On the morning of October 21st, 1805, the British Fleet, 
already in a position of strategical advantage, had a clear 
day, which enabled Nelson to modify a carefully considered 
plan which was probably known to every captain in the fleet. 
Thus was Nelson able to destroy or capture twenty enemy 
ships. 

Pit Jutland, on the other hand, there was mist; the 
position of the German Battle Fleet was unknown to even 
the Vice-Admiral commanding the British Battle Cruiser 
Force until it was sighted by the cruiser Southampton scouting 
ahead of him. The subsequent measures to deal with the 
situation had to be taken on the spot by both Beatty and 
Jellicoe, the latter being at that moment sixty miles away 
from Beatty. Nor could Jellicoe be at all certain of what 
was happening ahead of him until he actually saw the 
gunflashes of the German Fleet and his own battle cruisers 
with their attendant light forces. That the German Fleet 
returned to port in a condition to unfit them for further 
battle for a very long period speaks well for both the British 
Admiral’s quickness of mind and resolution and for the power 
of carrying out intricate manceuvres displayed by his Divi- 
sional Commanders and Captains in weather conditions that 
might be expected to produce confusion and mistakes. 

No! A very much better standard of comparison than 
Trafalgar would seem to be provided by the engagement, 
known as “ The Saints,” fought by Rodney on April 9th, 
1782, against the French under de Grasse in the West 
Indies. The points of similarity which stand out are 
many. 

In the first place, the British tactics at “The Saints ” 
had to be decided as the battle progressed. Rodney, though 
justly hated by those under his command in the same degree 
as Jellicoe was loved by his men, had all the latter’s strategic 
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appreciation ; all his power of seizing the right moment for 
a move that would come as a complete shock to the 
enemy. 

Then, Sir David Beatty was temperamentally the direct 
descendant of Samuel Hood—Rodney’s second-in-command 
at Saints.” In Beatty’s famous signal—‘ Submit 
that the Van follow me, we can then cut off the enemy ”— 
we hear again Hood’s urgent request to Rodney to be allowed 
to chase the disappearing and battered remnants of De 
Grasse’s fleet. 

Nevertheless Rodney and Jellicoe had very similar and 
equally good reasons for keeping the greater part of their 
forces concentrated in the positions they had then attained. 
Accordingly both commanders on those widely separated 
occasions only partially listened to the pleas of their respective 
Vice-Admirals. 

Again, while at Jutland the fog played a large part, 
favouring the British Fleet at the time of deployment; at 
“The Saints” we see that other natural factor—the wind— 
first giving the advantage to the French ; then, later, allowing 
Rodney to carry out that great movement which ended in 
the defeat of his adversary. 

Probably the most important parallel between Jutland 
and “‘ The Saints ’”’ may be seen in the fact that, while in the 
spring of 1782 the French were desperately striving to wrest 
control of the West Indian shipping routes from the British, 
in May, 1916, Germany had an exactly similar object in 
Western European waters. Thus in either case, the idea of 
spectacular victory must be subordinate to the necessity of 
maintaining the status quo. 

That neither Rodney nor Jellicoe ever allowed himself 
to forget this, in the face of a public clamouring for blood, is our 
main reason for asserting that only one naval commander 
ever surpassed them. Yet Nelson practically always had 
luck on his side. At the Nile he found the French Fleet 
anchored at sunset ; at Copenhagen he defied his Commander- 
in-Chief and, because he was successful, escaped facing a 
Court-martial ; at Trafalgar he could lie in wait for his 
enemy to emerge from port, and had them in sight for 
hours before the action began. 

Rodney on the contrary was let down at Martinique in 
1780 through his signals being misinterpreted by about 
half his fleet. Jellicoe was given one opportunity only to 
meet the German Fleet at full strength and that on a foggy 
day. Even at Martinique Rodney was certainly not defeated, 
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while Jellicoe still retained his mastery over the North Sea 
on the Ist of June, 1916. 

Jutland is still fresh in the public mind. But there are 
points to be noted before examining the Battle of ‘“‘ The 
Saints.” The first is the movement by Sir Robert Arbuthnot’s 
cruisers from the north, shortly before Jellicoe and Beatty 
sighted one another. Then, just as Beatty was manceuvring 
to take station ahead of the battle fleet, some half hour later, 
Sir Horace Hood’s battle cruisers joined him from the east. 
But though the flagships Defence and Invincible were blown 
up by enemy gunfire, their presence and that of their respec- 
tive consorts suggested two possibilities to the Germans. 
Was Jellicoe ahead of them, in the direction from which 
Arbuthnot had appeared, or were Hood’s battle cruisers in 
fact the van of his line? Jellicoe actually was deploying 
in a south-easterly direction ahead and obliquely to their 
line of advance, but they could not know this owing to the 
mist. Beatty with Evan Thomas was cutting across their 
bows from the port side. They therefore turned right round 
in the direction from which they had come. It was this 
turn, coupled with his direction and manner of deployment 
that brought Jellicoe between them and home. 

We shall see later that confusing tactics were employed 
in a different way at “‘ The Saints.” In both battles it is 
difficult to assert that confusion was the primary object in 
the minds of those who caused it. Since both Sir Robert 
Arbuthnot and Sir Horace Hood lost their lives when their 
flagships sank, we shall never know in their case. But it 
seems probable that with both Admirals the problem of 
attacking the enemy was predominant, while Hood had come 
from eastwards, having originally mistaken Beatty’s direction, 
when ordered to reinforce him by Jellicoe, for there was a 
discrepancy between the positions of the fleets as reckoned 
by the navigating staff of the Iron Duke and Lion respectively. 

There is still greater reason for asserting that those who 
brought confusion on the enemy at “ The Saints” had in 
mind, as a first consideration, the attainment of the windward 
position. The bewildering effect on the minds of the French- 
men may well have been a secondary consideration in the 
minds of the British divisional leaders. 

Secondly, when considering whether to seek a night action, 
Jellicoe remembered that the German ships were better 
equipped with searchlights than he was ; therefore they would 
be in a position to use a night attack to their advantage. 
He decided against the night action, unless circumstances 
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should render it absolutely necessary to fight one, such as 
should a German attempt to get past him be discovered. 

Thirdly, the minefields off the German and Danish coasts, 
into which Von Scheer undoubtedly hoped to lead the English 
—and hoped in vain—remind one of Rodney’s defence of his 
conduct in not allowing the chase of the French Fleet to 
proceed after sunset. Whilst Jellicoe had to fear mines, the 
Admiral commanding at “ The Saints’ had to fear lights— 
carefully placed by the French on shoals and intended to be 
mistaken for those of ships. 

Lastly, if Jellicoe had moved westward after the Germans 
on the evening of May 31st, 1916, they would have had a very 
good chance of creeping round him. As it turned out, they 
only got home at the risk of destruction by torpedo when 
steaming through his destroyer lines, when he, owing to 
defective Admiralty measures for supplying him with in- 
formation, thought the High Seas Fleet was in an entirely 
different position. 

An exactly similar idea occurred to Rodney, who was in 
a position to deny the French access to Guadeloupe, where 
he still believed their store-ships to be taking shelter. The 
only difference seems to be, that De Vaudreuil, the French 
Admiral in command after De Grasse had been captured, 
decided that discretion was the better part of valour and made 
no attempt to get round. To get through the British Fleet 
would, in his case, have been practically impossible, since the 
wind would have been against his sailing ships—which point 
emphasises the difference between sail and steam tactics. 

We will now examine the situation that led up to the 
Battle of ‘‘ The Saints,” thence proceeding to a description 
of the engagement itself. Before doing so, however, we must 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Mr. Tunstall’s Flights 
of Naval Genius and to The British Navy in Adversity, by 
Admiral James. Among other works, Moorhouse’s Letters 
of the English Seamen has also proved very helpful. 

The apparent difference between Rodney’s tactics and 
those of Jellicoe is largely that between sail and steam. 

In 1782 the French held Guadeloupe, Martinique, St. 
Kitt’s and several smaller islands in that group known as 
the Lesser Antilles. Their allies, the Spaniards, controlled 
St. Domingo and Hayti, as well as Cuba and Porto Rico in 
the Greater Antilles. Together they were planning a large 
enough concentration in San Domingo for the capture of 
Jamaica. The Americans, now engaged in a fight for freedom 
from British domination, had also an interest in this project. 
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The capture of Jamaica would put an end to any British 
mercantile ventures in West Indian waters for as long as the 
allies continued to hold that island. Therefore it will readily 
be seen that Rodney’s geographical problem in April, 1782, 
was even larger than Jellicoe’s in May, 1916. Jamaica is 
hundreds of miles from either St. Lucia or Barbadoes, the 
British bases in the ‘“ Windwards,” while ports friendly 
towards the French were scattered almost all round the 
compass, going anti-clockwise from Curacoa to San Domingo 
and Hayti. 

Rodney based his strategy on three things. He knew that 
of all the French or Spanish Islands, Martinique was the most 
suitable for docking ships. He also realised that the French 
Admiral, de Grasse, was the moving spirit behind these 
Franco-Spanish plans. Without “The Count” the allies 
would accomplish little in that theatre of war. Therefore 
it was of the utmost importance to put an end to his 
West Indian career. Again, Hood had suggested that a 
portion of the British Fleet should be detached for the purpose 
of attending to the “ gathering of the clans ” in San Domingo, 
as well as for the reinforcement of Jamaica’s defences. 
Rodney, however, saw that this move was exactly what de 
Grasse was praying for. The number of the ships in the 
British West Indian Fleet was only slightly greater than 
those flying the tri-colour, which were almost all ensconced 
in Fort Royal Harbour, Martinique, impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of a convoy of supply ships from France, even 
though there were a few Spanish ships at San Domingo. 
Were Rodney once to split up his fleet, de Grasse could first 
attend to the squadrons remaining in the Lesser Antilles, 
then, when they had been disposed of, turn his attention to 
those in more westerly waters, with a disparity in numbers 
even more favourable to the Confederacy. 

Unfortunately for the British, the dispositions taken by 
Rodney failed in their object of intercepting the convoy 
expected by de Grasse. This did not, however, have so 
adverse an effect as might have been expected, but it is 
interesting to reflect that, despite their success in defeating 
the French warships, this was the second time in two years 
that Rodney and Hood had failed in the task of cutting off 
enemy convoys and the same thing was to happen yet again, 
as we shall see. 

On the evening of April 8th de Grasse left Fort Royal. 
Besides his fleet he had in company the ships carrying 
his stores and a large convoy of merchant vessels return- 
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ing to Europe. The latter must be accompanied well out 
of Rodney’s reach. His course, therefore, was northerly, 
in order that these merchant ships could pick up the “ trade 
wind ”’ in the neighbourhood of Guadeloupe. When he had 
parted with them he would lose no time in sailing west to San 
Domingo, to join the Spaniards and such Americans as were 
available for an attack on the adjacent British Colony. 


On April 8th Rodney left St. Lucia (which lies just south 
of Martinique), from which he had been watching the enemy 
at Fort Royal by means of his frigates. Naturally he, in his 
turn, took a northerly direction. 


During the daylight hours of April 9th Hood’s squadron 
of eight “ sail’ of the line, in the van of the British Fleet, 
by carrying a press of canvas, managed to come quite near 
the fifteen ships of the van division of de Grasse’s force. 
(This seems exactly the way in which Beatty would have 
acted.) On seeing this, the French Rear-Admiral, De 
Vaudreuil (acting on signals from de Grasse), followed by 
his squadron, bore down on Hood and by a series of dexterous 
manceuvres, not unlike those employed by the Germans at 
Jutland, might easily have succeeded in cutting off Sir 
Samuel’s few ships from the main body of Rodney’s fleet, 
which was lying becalmed to the southward of him, as was 
de Grasse with the rest of the French ships. But De Vaudreuil 
was not equal to his task and merely circled round twice to 
starboard of Hood’s line. Hood thus escaped with a number 
of casualties among his crews and damage to the rigging of his 
ships, of which two were rather badly hit. But the French 
Caton was so severely damaged that she had to make for 
the nearest friendly port. 


De Grasse was certainly extremely anxious not to risk a 
fight with the whole British Fleet until he had safely dis- 
posed of his convoy. A series of calms was also instrumental 
in preventing any further contact between the two fleets for 
three days. The French then had the misfortune to be 
reduced in strength by collisions between three of their 
ships. Two of these were so disabled that they lagged 
behind and very nearly fell into the hands of their enemies. 
De Grasse thereon signalled to his convoy that they should 
take refuge at Guadeloupe, and this time, with his whole 
force, turned round for the purpose of rescuing his helpless 
consorts. This change of plan on the morning of April 12th 
exactly suited the British. But what was not to their taste 
in the very least was that the French were able to get the 
windward station, thus giving their adversaries little chance 
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to manceuvre. The two fleets went past each other in 
opposite directions, in two long lines, Admiral Drake’s division 
leading the British Fleet, with Samuel Hood’s squadron 
bringing up the rear, since some of them were damaged. 
When the action had been in progress some time the wind 
suddenly veered round from the east to the south-east. The 
leading French ships, which had not long passed the rear of 
the British line, were now held up by a calm under the Island 
of Dominica ; while those following became too close to the 
wind to make any progress. And now the English, sailing 
in the opposite direction, no longer had the wind—quite 
literally—taken out of their sails by the French ships. Thus 
they were able to obtain full benefit from using their helms 
and tacks. De Grasse’s people began to show indecision ; 
some steered in one direction, some in the other. Gaps 
appeared in three places in their line. Quite independently 
of one another, Rodney, Captain Gardener, Commodore 
Affleck and Hood sailed through these gaps with the rest of 
the British Centre and Rear Ships, followed by all the fleet 
except Admiral Drake’s ships, which were engaged in hauling 
round to windward as they were passing the last French 
ships. Confusion in the French Fleet now became chaos. 
Yet gradually they succeeded in extricating themselves in 
batches, making off to leeward, though not before many of 
their vessels had been badly damaged by the British guns. 


Rodney ordered Drake to pursue; Hood appears to 
have done so on his own initiative (a second time we note 
his kinship with Beatty in character). For reasons stated 
earlier in this article, Rodney would not allow the chase to 
continue after sunset. In fact, he hauled down the signal for 
““ General Chase’ early in the afternoon. In spite of this, 
Hood was successful in capturing De Grasse in the Ville de 
Paris and no less than five of the enemy ships surrendered 
to the British altogether. 


It was for his conduct at this stage that Rodney has been 
widely and severely criticised. ‘‘ Why did not he back up 
Hood and Drake ?”’ ask his accusers. His defenders mostly 
use the argument that he—undoubtedly a sick man—must 
have been tired out. But it seems to us that there are better 
reasons for defending his conduct. If he had moved far 
from his present position the French might have sailed round 
him in the direction of Guadeloupe, where he believed their 
store ships still remained. On the latter point he was mis- 
taken. The convoy again managed to escape. In any case, 
he certainly felt the advisability of searching round during 
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the next few days for any Frenchmen who might have been 
so lucky as to reach Guadeloupe, St. Eustatius or St. Kitt’s 
—that island whose inhabitants had caused Rodney so much 
anger by recently transferring their allegiance to the King 
of France! Further, those who condemn Rodney have over- 
looked the following point. The British West Indian ports 
and ships seem to have been very badly equipped with 
boatswains’ and carpenters’ stores. This emerges from 
Rodney’s official letters and orders, published five years ago 
by the Historical Society of New York. When short of 
materials for repairing one’s ships presumably one would be 
extremely cautious of risking heavy damage to them from 
enemy gunfire, if some already needed repairs. 

After Rodney had carried out necessary repairs to his 
ships and had searched the islands, he proceeded to bring 
relief to Jamaica, sending Hood in advance of him. On 
April 19th the Vice-Admiral was thus enabled to capture two 
more French ships of the line and two smaller vessels, even 
though the main body of the French Fleet escaped through 
the Mona Passage, between San Domingo and Puerto Rico, 
a day or two before Sir Samuel arrived. No attempt could 
now be made by the allies on Jamaica as a result of the 
battle. They had lost their leader; their fleet had been 
badly cut about and weakened by the loss of those ships 
which had surrendered; one division had even fled for 
refuge to the Dutch Island of Curacoa, off the northern coast 
of South America. With Rodney lying in wait for them off 
Jamaica they had no wish for another taste of his guns. 

When we come to the consideration of the claims of 
Rodney and of Jellicoe to victory, let us put aside all idea 
of spectacular triumph. When we read Hood’s letters written 
after ‘‘ The Saints,” we cannot help sympathising with his 
feelings at not being allowed to chase de Vaudreuil. We are 
conscious of the same sympathy for Beatty in a similar 
situation. Yet the upshot was that Rodney kept the West 
Indian seas open. While Jellicoe was at Scapa the Germans 
could not dominate the North Sea or the Channel. 

Both the French in 1782 and the Germans in 1916 had 
“ bitten off more than they could chew,” for each had met a 
‘“* Master Mind.” Neither Admiral scored a great material 
victory, yet both achieved the main task given to them. 


JoHN Home McCatu. 
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“SOME FRAGMENTS OF KEATS” 
Footnote TO KIPLING 


In the month of May, 1918, I had a polite note from Mr. 
Basil Thomson (now Sir Basil Thomson), at that time 
Assistant Commissioner, Metropolitan Police, asking me to 
call upon him at Scotland Yard. Is it cause for wonder if 
the invitation filled me with alarm? My friends, the Editor, 
and the Military Correspondent of the Morning Post had 
recently been haled before the Stipendiary Magistrate at 
Bow Street and heavily fined for publishing news and views 
inconvenient to the Government. Was a more humble 
member of the staff of that devoted newspaper now to be 
swept into the net ? Were lettres de cachet about to be revived ? 
Revolving these uncomfortable apprehensions, I was ushered 
into the presence of the Assistant Commissioner, who turned 
upon me with this wholly unexpected question : 

“Mr. Colvin, was it you who sent ‘The Old Volunteer ’ 
to The Times in the name of Rudyard Kipling ? ” 

My relief was so great when he mentioned that notorious 
hoax that I laughed aloud. 

““No, Mr. Thomson,” I replied, “and there are two 
reasons which should make your charge incredible, one that 
it was a very clumsy parody, and the other that the poet 
parodied happens to be a friend of mine.” 

More, perhaps, my manner than my reasons convinced 
this practised cross-examiner that I was telling the truth. 

“* Of course, I accept your word for it,”’ said Mr. Thomson, 
as always, the gentleman, ‘‘ which only shows how dangerous 
it is to rely upon the opinion of a hand-writing expert.” 

This little incident was brought back to my mind by a 
passage in that beautiful little posthumous fragment of 
autobiography, Something of Myself. There (on pages 224- 
227) Rudyard Kipling gives his own account of the affair, 
from which it appears that although he was not actually 


summoned to Scotland Yard, ‘‘a Detective out of a book 


down to the very creaks of Its boots ’ was sent to his house, 
Bateman’s, Burwash, to convey the insinuation that he 
himself had written the parody of himself “ for the purpose 
of attracting notoriety.” Thus, Mr. Kipling and I were both 
suspected by Scotland Yard of writing “‘ The Old Volunteer.” 

The complimentary value of this attribution may be 
judged by an extract : 
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I can hear the bugle calling, 

And it don’t want me, 

While the superannuation chap 
O’ Germany 

’S a-fighting for the Kaiser in 

His own homeland ; 

But our order’s for the young ’uns 
O’ the old Brass Band.* 


It all goes to show, what my confréres in Russia and 
Germany have discovered more painfully, that even a first- 
class police force is a fallible instrument of literary censorship. 

Of course, it may be that these happy guesses at author- 
ship were not made at Scotland Yard. So at least Mr. 
Kipling seems to have believed : 

They (The Times), he says, took the matter up with the pomp of 
the Public Institution which they were, and submitted the MS. to 
experts, who proved that it must be the work of a man who had all but 
“ spoofed ” The Times about some fragments of Keats. He happened 
to be an old friend of mine, and when I told him of his magnified 
“ characteristic ” letters, and the betraying slopes at which they 
lay—his, as I pointed out, “ very C’s and U’s and T’s,” he was wrath, 
and, being a poet, swore a good deal that if he could not have done a 
better parody of my “ stuff ” with his left hand, he would retire from 
business. 

Now Mr. Kipling wrote from memory, which plays some 
strange tricks. “The Old Volunteer’ was not, as he hig « 
it was, “written on an absolutely straight margin . in 
an un-European fist,” but typewritten.t{ 

The only pieces of handwriting were the forgery of his 
signature and the address on the envelope. All this was 
explained to me at Scotland Yard by Mr. Basil Thomson. 
The envelope, however, was enough for his hand-writing 
expert, who had laid it alongside a recent piece of my own 
handwriting, which he had somehow procured, and had 
proved, to his own satisfaction, that they were identical. 
(I am free to say that they were quite remarkably similar.) 
But Rudyard Kipling is right when he says that what 
set the hounds upon a false scent were “some fragments 
of Keats.” And thereby hangs a tale. 

In the spring or summer of 1914 The Times, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, had published a series of poems by John 
Keats, such immature stuff—album verses for young ladies— 
as that fastidious poet would never have desired to see in 
print. Being, on this side idolatry, devoted to Keats, I had 
vowed vengeance, and had written two sonnets which might 


* The Times, Monday, May 17, 1918. 
t Something of Myself, p. 225. t Ibid., p. 224. 
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have deceived all but the elect, insinuating into them an 
unobtrusive crytogram. Here they are: 


It were most dear delight to be a bee 
That lives on honied scents of flowers alone, 
Reeling among the roses summer-blown, 
Imprisoned in dim-petaled glooms or free 
To rifle all their tender privacy, 
From morn till Dian mounts upon her throne, 
And then through shadowy fields of hay new mown, 
Sings his way homeward to a hollow tree. 


On what delicious blossoms would I rest— 
Eglantine wild and garden cyclamen, 
Uplands in fragrant broom and heather drest, 
Low-growing orchis margining the fen, 
As the hive calls the bee, so would I then 
At evening seek the hollow of thy breast. 


Oblivious of the passage of dull time 
Feeding on honied memories, I lay, 
Afar the river made its silvery way, 

Not knowing yet the darkness and the slime, 
Or the dun smoke that makes a stygian clime. 
O’er London, sombre, sorrowful and gray, 

It still went rippling on in merry play, 
That spoke of youth yet innocent of crime. 


Teach me, O Thames, I said, to hold the sweet 
Utmost of pleasure to my careless lips 

Tingling with present joy from head to feet 
Impressed upon the moment ere it slips 

Ne’er heeding if tomorrow’s waters meet 
Assaults of gloom and furrowing keels of ships. 

Round these I had put a fragment of a letter, such as 
might have been written by the poet, when he was on his 
visit to Oxford, in September, 1817, to his brother George, 
then in Paris. By good luck I procured a sheet of notepaper 
with the date “ 1811 ” in the watermark and the services of 
a skilful craftsman who made his living by supplying missing 
title-pages and colophons for first editions in the antiqua- 
rian book trade. This good fellow, after spending some 
hours in the Keats Museum at Hampstead, succeeded in 
making a very fair copy in the poet’s handwriting,—-and then 
came the 4th of August and the War. 

I forgot all about my little joke—-and indeed those were 
no laughing times—for several years, and then, whether 
to cheer up the British public or because Printing-house 
Square was more complacent than usual, I determined 
to cast this dry fly over The Times. 

I had a good friend at that time in Charles Sawyer, 
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who had then his well-stocked bookshop in New Oxford 
Street—a dry, clever, foxy little man with a twinkle in his 
eye—and with him hatched a little plot. One day, when he 
was out, a stranger called at his shop and sold to his 
assistant a parcel of books, including, as it happened, an 
early edition of Keats’s Poems. When Sawyer returned the 
assistant showed him his purchase, and the bookseller running 
his finger through the leaves, came on the paper. ‘‘ What’s 
this ?”’ he said, and handed it to the assistant. 

Now the assistant, a competent young man, pored over 
the document with a great deal of interest. “‘ Why,” he said 
at last, “this is a Keats manuscript.” ‘“‘ Nonsense,” said 
Sawyer; “you don’t find Keats manuscripts in old books,” 
but when the young man persisted, he asked him to take it 
over to the British Museum for an expert opinion. 

In due course the expert reported that “it was not only 
Keats but very good Keats,” and Sawyer had to hold his 
young man down. 

The rest seemed easy ; but was in fact, difficult. We put 
an advertisement in the papers suggesting that if the gentle- 
man who had sold a volume of Keats’s Poems cared to call 
at Mr. Sawyer’s shop, he would hear of something to his 
advantage. It brought a reporter from every newspaper 
in London—except The Times. Failing in this indirect 
approach, Mr. Sawyer wrote to Lord Northcliffe (then the 
owner of The Times) asking if he still took an interest in the 
unpublished poems of Keats; but Lord Northcliffe replied 
that if Mr. Sawyer had any holograph of Napoleon’s he 
would be glad to inspect it. Otherwise, nothing doing. 

We were reduced to even more direct methods, and at last 
Mr. Sawyer sent the manuscript to The Times with a brief 
account of how he found it. If they cared to publish it, 
they might help to settle the point of its authenticity. The 
Times sent the manuscript to Sir Sidney Colvin, who reported 
in due course that although he could not be certain, he thought 
the document a forgery. 

Then a strange thing happened. Sir Sidney Colvin came 
into Mr. Sawyer’s shop and opened negotiations for the 
purchase of the manuscript. The bookseller naturally asked 
the would-be purchaser why he desired to buy a piece which 
he had pronounced to be spurious. Sir Sidney Colvin, in 
some discomfort, explained that after long study of the 
letter he had based his adverse opinion on one circumstance 
only. Whereas Keats used the long “s ” when two of those 
letters came together, in the manuscript the short “s”’ was 
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always used. Apart from that discrepancy, which was 
not decisive evidence, he would have passed the document. 
In short, it might be genuine, and genuine or not, he wanted 
to buy it for the Crewe collection. 

Now this put Mr. Sawyer in a quandary. He was (like 
all antiquarian booksellers) an honest man: he could not 
be party to making money by a fraud. So he appealed to 
me, and I drafted for him the noblest letter that bookseller 
ever wrote. He had found the manuscript, he told Sir Sidney 
Colvin, by chance ; he could not say that it really belonged 
to him, nor could he say that it was truly authentic. Insuch 
circumstances he could not bring himself to make a profit ; 
but if Sidney Colvin would make a contribution to the fund 
for giving coffee and sandwiches to our soldiers at the railway 
stations, he was welcome to the document. 

Now by an unlucky chance I happened to meet the skilled 
craftsman that very day in the British Museum and gleefully 
(and foolishly) told him how things were going. I thought 
his face turned colour—for he too was an honest man ! 

Was it he who betrayed the secret ? It is certain that a 
day or two after Sir Sidney Colvin returned, with darkened 
countenance, to Mr. Sawyer’s shop. ‘ Look here,” he shouted, 
“that Keats manuscript ! It’s a forgery!” ‘“* Well,” said 
Mr. Sawyer, “‘ you will do me the justice to remember that 1 
told you how I got it and never claimed that it was genuine.” 

“* But look Mr. Sawyer, at this acrostic.”” And he drew the 
bookseller’s attention to the second letter of each line in the 
sonnets, reading downwards : 

THE MORNING POST BEFORE THE TIMES. 

“There,” said Sir Sidney Colvin, “ what do you make 
of that ?”’ Mr. Sawyer, who was certainly a cool customer, 
put on his glasses, and gravely looked the document up and 
down. “Don’t you think,” he said, “that it might be a 
coincidence ? ” 

It was long before Mr. Sawyer (alas, no longer with us) 
forgave me for losing him so good a customer as Sir Sidney 
Colvin by blabbing a secret, and indeed I have never forgiven 
myself. Thus, an enterprise of pith and merit went awry. 
And when I saw “ The Old Volunteer” in The Times I felt. 
something of the chagrin which a practised angler feels 
when he sees a small boy landing the great trout of the season 
with a worm. 

And now my sorrow revives, for that ‘fellow of infinite 
jest, of most excellent fancy,” the honest gallant Morning 
Postis gone. And to think that we missed pouring this flagon 
of Rhenish on the head of The Times. Alas, poor Yorick ! 

Tan COLvIN. 
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MARSHAL DIAZ 


Duca DELLA VITTORIA 


Or the Allied Commanders during the World War, Marshal 
Diaz was less known in England than any other. His name 
was associated with the great recovery of the Italian Army 
after the reverse at Caporetto, but nothing more specific 
was realized of the man whose generalship and personality 
saved Italy—and with the saving of Italy the whole European 
situation was involved. The distance separating the Italian 
from the Western Front was a bar to more than the material 
gains of closer co-operation. This was demonstrated during 
the brief visit the Italian Generalissimo made to England in 
the autumn of 1919, when a Sword of Honour was presented 
to him together with the Freedom of the City of London. 
It was at once apparent that he possessed the qualities which 
make most appeal to British sympathy. Grave, almost 
austere in expression, sparing of gesture and concise in speech, 
he met Englishmen on their own ground. His keen sense of 
fair play and a reserve which left no loophole for encroach- 
ments were among the personal traits evident even to those 
who were not in a position to judge of his military qualities. 

When General Armando Diaz was nominated to the 
Supreme Command of the Italian Army on November 8, 
1917, he shouldered a responsibility which was without its 
precise analogy in the records of the War. The position 
seemed to experts on both sides of the frontier almost beyond 
the hope of retrieving. That he succeeded in reconstructing 
the entire Army, under such conditions, and in re-establishing 
its fighting spirit and its faith on so firm a basis that it turned 
the tide of defeat into victory is in itself a biography. 

Unlike most of the conductors of the War, Diaz has 
written no Apologia in the guise of memoirs or diaries. 
Apart from his distaste for self-advertisement, he considered 
such auto-revelations detrimental to the maintenance of 
unity—national and allied. 

Criticism and praise left him equally unmoved: his 
complete absence of personal vanity and professional jealousy 
made him invulnerable at the spot which usually constitutes 
the Achilles heel. He gave a detached and considered 
hearing to the views of others, but when he had taken his 
stand opposition was powerless to deflect him. The insight 
he possessed into the motives which govern men’s actions made 
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his estimations of character a determining influence upon 
the course of events. This faculty, the outcome of an 
exceptionally equipped personality—which included a gift for 
the mot juste—supplied the touchstone so unerringly shown 
in the handling of his soldiers. 

The devotion of his men extended far beyond the range 
of the battlefield and had its ramifications in the life of the 
people ; for it was to him that the soldiers owed not only 
the concern for their own welfare but also for the welfare 
of their families. Until Diaz transformed the conditions of 
the soldiers and gave them what had prior to this been 
omitted in the way of rest and recreation behind the lines, 
the utmost of human endurance had been demanded of them 
with the fewest personal returns. No other soldiers had 
been called upon to remain so long at a stretch in the firing 
line or had been deprived to the same extent of the amenities 
which subsequently helped to modify their hardships. 

That Diaz’s humanity never took the form of indulgence 
or sentimentality is evident from the results it obtained. He 
set and demanded a standard of duty which required the sum 
total of output. Having first created he then exacted a 
discipline which because it was established upon the only 
sound basis responded in full measure. 

While showing a wide tolerance for the limitations of 
human nature and for failure which was its outcome, his 
severity was untempered towards lapses resulting from 
stinted effort or indifference to an assigned task. It was 
well understood that for failure of this kind he accepted no 
excuse, and that short shrift would be given to self- 
justification and self-pity. But it was not through rebuke, 
however aptly administered, that Diaz effected the most 
significant changes in those who served under him. He knew 
that in every human being the ingress to an unapprehended 
truth is enlarged or restricted by its manner of presentation, 
and that no ready-made formula can alter a point of view— 
the necessary precursor to any fundamental reform. He also 
knew that resentment is a constituent of boredom and over- 
strain ; and that a depleted man is frequently only accessible 
through the approaches of humour and good humour. From 
the stock of these qualities he was enabled to season un- 
palatable truths which might otherwise not have been digested. 

It was frequently assumed that Diaz was too absorbed 
in his profession to have the time or the inclination for many 
of the interests which before the War were considered for- 
tuitous in a soldier’s equipment. But without these the 
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capacity he reached in one direction would have been through 
loss: at the points which best directed it. His mind was 
flexible and receptive ; and it was on the foundation these 
attributes made secure that he was able to build his con- 
structive work. 

From his earliest days until the end of his life, books 
and nature were two strongholds that never failed him. His 
reading covered an extensive range and was supplemented by 
the more unusual faculty of being able to define the substance 
and convey the essence of a book in a few incisive phrases. 

Bungled craftsmanship he rarely passed over in any 
context ; and his uncompromising attitude towards shoddy 
methods was only modified where ineptitude had not made 
an undemanded display. He had the advantage over the 
maladroit in being able to convey criticism constructively, 
since he possessed a manual dexterity on a par with his 
mental ingenuity which could turn to account and combine 
seemingly opposed elements. This sureness of touch in 
eliminating the superfluous was noticeable whatever the 
material he handled. 

Diaz himself made a cleavage which few were permitted 
to bridge between his public life and his life as an individual. 
As happens in the case of exceptional leaders, he was by 
nature a solitary, with the inherent powers and attaching 
penalties of this state of spirit. It may be surmised, his was 
a pride so great that only service could satisfy. 

He held completely aloof from the controversies which 
have deflated the bulk of War reputations, and have puffed 
others into ephemeral ascendancy; and he attached small 
importance to current evaluation of his own achievements. 
But it was a matter of deep concern to him that the achieve- 
ments of his country had been persistently minimized or 
disparaged by the rest of the Alliance, both throughout the 
War and in post-War estimations. Against this he put forth 
all his combativeness, at the same time disregarding, with the 
singular detachment he showed in all matters of personal 
acquisition, the attempts to filch his own laurels. These 
attempts were not exclusively made on the other side of the 
Italian frontier. Diaz was well aware that underground 
influences were at work against him for the expropriation of 
credit which belonged to him alone. But in his judgment 
of men he allowed for the fact that with individuals as with 
nations the lees rise to the surface after violent and pro- 
longed shaking; and he remained unwarped and without 
forfeiting his belief in humanity by the recognition that 
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rancour for benefits conferred is inalienable from certain 
aspects of human nature. 

The scapegoat-hunting inseparable from any form of 
disaster was rife in Italy after Caporetto. During the subse- 
quent inquiry Diaz showed scrupulous fairness in dealing 
with those whose previous records had been good, and whose 
mistakes were not primary causes of the reverse. If he 
had not balanced the scales of justice with mercy the careers 
would have been ended of those who used their re-established 
security as a cover for mine-laying. Such isolated attempts 
were, however, ineffectual against a position safeguarded by 
the nation’s united attestation. 

More recent tentatives have been made to place where it 
does not belong the honour of the brilliant strategy which 
resulted in the victory of Vittorio Veneto. This great battle, 
the culmination of Diaz’s generalship, has still to be given 
complete recognition, both in its scope and as a landmark 
in the history of the War. Its appraisement carries with it 
the debt owed to Marshal Diaz. For it has been established, 
by documents now released from the War archives, that 
the strategic plan of the battle of Vittorio Veneto was con- 
ceived entirely by Diaz, and that in putting it into execution 
he faced—with a firmness that never wavered—an almost 
undivided opposition. 

Rem restituit. Hostes fugavit* is the epitaph with which his 
country commemorated a claim extending beyond the confines 
of nationality. In earning this tribute Marshal Diaz achieved 
more: his name stands recorded among those who have 
best upheld the Alliance to which he made a far-reaching, 
and as yet unassessed, contribution. 


Mark HENNIKER. 


* He restored his country. He scattered her enemies. 
VOL. CIX 6 
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SIAM LOOKS TO TOKYO 


RECENT events in North China are indicative of a movement 
which of late the general interest in the European situation 
has tended to obscure. Japan, in making her way step by 
step down the coast of Asia into the lands of the South 
Pacific, controls the political and economic life of Manchoukuo. 
Her dominance in the North China area has assumed reality, 
and now this challenge to Occidental dominance is being 
carried across Mongolia and Turkestan to Tibet and Nepal. 
To-day Siam represents one of the latest fields of endeavour, and 
its inhabitants, racially related to the Japanese, have turned 
their backs on the West and look to Tokyo for guidance. 

In the issue of the illustrated booklet entitled Siam 
To-day, published last year by the Government Publicity 
Bureau at Bangkok, the country’s foreign policy is analyzed 
by Luang Pradist Manudharm, State Councillor for Foreign 
Affairs. Reviewing the circumstances which have given rise 
to considerable rumours and comment in the world Press, 
Luang Pradist Manudharm undertakes to explain the status 
of Japan in Siam. He considers in turn the tremendous 
increase in the importations of Japanese goods ; the apparent 
changes in Siamese policy in the sending of their youth to 
Japanese schools rather than to European, as heretofore ; 
finally, the oft-discussed rumour of the Kra Canal ; suggesting 
in each case what he apparently considers an adequate and 
reasonable explanation. 

The statement is replete with expressions of friendship 
for Great Britain and France, with reference to the fact that 
the currency and Treasury reserve of Siam are kept in British 
securities and with reiterated insistence that Siam will not 
grant special privileges to one country at the expense of 
another. This attempted official explanation, in conjunction 
with what actually has been taking place in Siam in recent 
years, merely serves to confirm the suspicion that the country 
is passing within the ever-widening orbit of Japan’s 
expansionist activities. 

To-day, Siam, or Muang-Thai, ‘‘ The Land of the Free in 
Asia,” covers an area of 198,188 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of over eleven million. At one time her possessions were 
even more extensive, but in the heyday of Imperialism, as a 
buffer State between French Indo-China on the east and 
British Burma on the west, they were sadly reduced. The 
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Entente Cordiale of 1904 included an agreement by which 
all lands east of the Menam River basin (in which Bangkok 
lies) were to be under French influence and all territory 
west of it under British control. France in 1907, on the 
strength of this covenant, took possession of the Siamese 
province of Battambang, while two years later Great Britain 
appropriated the four Malay States (Kedah, Kelantan, 
Trengganu and Perlis) situated on the smaller peninsula 
running south from Siam. As Great Britain had previously 
acquired possession of the other Malay States and the island 
of Singapore at the tip of the peninsula, she now commanded 
the Straits of Malacca, through which passes the trade of 
the Far East and the East Indies. Her growing apprehension, 
therefore, over recent political changes in Siam can be readily 
understood. 


Some years ago a French writer, commenting on the 


situation in French Indo-China, stated that Siam itself was | 


not a menace, but that the day she entered into alliance 


with Japan every safety to French Indo-China would vanish. | 


It would seem that this statement, with some truth, can 
also be applied with respect to the possessions of Great 
Britain, particularly when in the past measures for their 
protection have been based in large part on the defences at 
Singapore, the value of which would now appear to be open 
to question. 


The fear of Japanese influence in Siam is of comparatively 


recent origin—in fact, it had little foundation prior to 1932. ° 
Therefore, the cowp détat of that year, by which King 


Prajadhipok was compelled to agree to constitutional limita- 
tions, was regarded by the British authorities as purely an 
internal affair. As long as the King, on whose pro-Western 
sympathies they relied for their position in Siam, remained 
in power, they saw little cause for alarm. However, sub- 
sequent events proved disquieting. On February 24, 1933, 
the Siamese Delegation to the League refrained from voting 
on the Lytton Report condemning the activities of Japan 
in Manchuria. Rumours of a secret agreement between 


the two countries began to circulate and were followed by other. 


reports that Japan intended to use Siam as a trans-shipment 
point for arms and to establish naval and aviation bases along 
the Siamese coast adjacent to the Federated Malay States. 

On March 2, 1935, King Prajadhipok abdicated. His 
nephew and successor, Ananda Machidol, was only nine 
years old at the time and the governing of the country was 
given to a Council of Regency. To-day the real power in 
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Siam is the German-trained Colonel Phya Bahol Bolabayuha 
Sena, who was responsible for the coup d'état which forced 
the abdication of the King and swept his own “ People’s 
Party” into power. His responsibility to the Council of 
Regency is purely theoretical as they are his own appointees, 
He is commander-in-chief of the army and rules Siam with 
a heavy hand—all political parties but his own (People’s 
Party) being banned. He has built up a strong and enlarged 
army and navy of middle-class regulars trained under 
Japanese guidance. Aeroplane factories have been con- 
structed and torpedo boats, armoured cars, field guns, trucks 
and gas masks purchased from Japan and Italy. His pro- 
Japanese sympathies are well known. 

The part played by Japanese influence in these successive 
changes of government can only be surmised, yet a statement 
made by Ichiro Kudo, editor of Osaka Mainischi, on his return 
to Japan from a visit to Siam soon after, is not without 
interest. Ichiro Kudo wrote as follows: ‘Siam is the door 
to British Malaya, to British Burma and French Indo-China. 
Thus, brilliant perspectives are opened for re-exporting into 
those countries goods imported from Japan. The aggressive 
movement of Japan south is her oldest mission and in this 
respect the significance of an independent Siam goes without 
saying. It is quite natural that, freed from autocratic 
monarchy, it (Siam) aims now to overthrow the yoke of 
European Powers” (referring to England and France). A 
further comment, on this occasion by Commander Ohno, 
previously Japanese naval attaché at Bangkok, was the 
cause of further alarm in British circles. Commander Ohno 
was quoted as having stated: “There is a considerable 
number of protagonists in Siam of an Asiatic League, with 
Japan as its leader.” 

In Siam, as in other lands where Japan has sought 
political dominance, her preliminary moves have been in the 
field of trade. Previous to 1931 Japan’s yearly exports to 
Siam had never mounted to more than eleven million yen, 
and, as a matter of fact, had fallen in the latter year to 
4,721,842 yen. From that time on, however, each year has 
shown a marked increase, as follows :— 


1937 (to May 31) 18,759,137 
* Compare with same period 1935: 16,424,054 yen ; 1936: 18,516,718. 
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Importations by Siam of Japanese cotton manufactures 
account for 65 per cent. of these totals. There are also 
reports that Japan contemplates converting Siam into a 
cotton-producing country of first rank, with the expectation 
that within the next six years she will be in a position to 
export raw cotton to the amount of 200,000,000 yen. 


Reports of the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce comment on the increase in Japanese 
competition in the Siamese market in the case of steel products, 
railway materials and ships for the Siamese Government. 
In October, 1935, the Siamese State Railways accepted the 
tender of the Mitsui Kaisha, Ltd., for 200 all-steel covered 
freight cars and 100 covered wooden freight cars, amounting 
to Ticals 447,337. In November of the same year orders 
were given Japan for four 370-ton submarines for the Siamese 
Navy, to cost Ticals 847,000 each. 


These orders followed the visit to Japan in September, 
1935, of the Chief of Staff of the Siamese Army and the 
previous visit of a military commission of fifteen Siamese 
officers. On the latter occasion an order was placed for two 
battleships for the Siamese Navy. This unusual Japanese 
activity in Siam, which the advent of the Regency would 
appear to have strengthened, has been continued throughout 
1936 and this year as well. March 24th of 1936 marked the 
arrival in Siam of a Japanese delegation headed by Yonosuke 
Jasukawa, retired head of the Mitsui concern. The ostensible 
purpose of this group was the promoting of the sale of 
Japanese goods and arrangements for the investment of 
Japanese capital in Siam. It is known, however, that the 
possibility of Siam as a source of supply for the importation 
of raw materials by Japan was also discussed—the latter being 
interested in export possibilities for cotton, tin and rubber. 


The financial position of Siam has been bettered in recent 
years and her imports from the various countries of the world 
have increased, yet the preponderance of purchases from 
Japanese sources and the remarkable increase in her importa- 
tion of Japanese goods leave little doubt as to the direction 
events are taking. Considering the past policy of Japan in 
countries where commercial dominance has served as the 
preliminary step to a political tie-up, it would appear that 
such is to be the case with Siam, if it is not already realized. 
Therefore, it would seem that the position of foreign business 
interests operating in Siam will become increasingly difficult, 
with the prospect that in a comparatively short time here, 
as in Manchoukuo, they will find it necessary to get out. 
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This new situation in Siam has undermined British 
influence in that country and added to their fears with 
regard to their possessions in the Far East. They have been 
concerned at intervals during recent years with the activities 
and projects of Japan along the mainland of Asia and in the 
South Pacific, by her economic invasion of India and the 
rumour of her plan to purchase Macao from Portugal. Until 
the coup d état of 1932 Siam was definitely a British sphere 
of influence, with the position of King Prajadhipok as absolute 
monarch serving as a guarantee of its continuance. His loss 
of power and final abdication have been marked by a rapid 
decline in British influence and its replacement by that of 
Japan. In this respect the well-known pro-English sym- 
pathies of the former King and the outburst of Japanese 
activities since his abdication are, to say the least, significant. 

The difficulty of the British position appears to be that 
they have been unable to take any definite steps to counteract 
the surge of Japanese influence. Their cotton textile export 
trade with Siam has been badly hit. The transfer of influence 
is reflected by the reduction in 1934 of the Siamese Consulate- 
General Office at Singapore to a mere consulate. On the 
other hand, in March, 1935, honorary consuls were appointed 
to the Japanese ports of Kobe and Nagoya. There is at 
the present time some talk of a revision of the British-Siamese 
treaty relations. However, it would appear that, with 
Japan solidly entrenched, British possibilities in Siam are a 
thing of the past. 

One of the factors which has served to increase the fears 
of the British with regard to their possessions in the Far East 
is the repeated rumours of the intention of Siam to construct 
a canal across the isthmus of Kra in Siam, joining the South 
China Sea and the Bay of Bengal. A glance at a map will 
indicate that such a project would render the fortifications 
at Singapore useless and place not only the British but the 
Dutch possessions in jeopardy. The latter, in recent years 
alarmed at the rapidity with which Japan was expanding, 
have come to look to the English for protection. Their fears 
as to their great colonial empire in the Far East have not 
been lessened by reports that the recent agreement between 
Germany and Japan contemplates the dividing of their 
territories into prospective spheres of influence. 

Possibly with the thought of allaying these fears, Great 
Britain this past spring put on the biggest naval, military 
and air demonstration in the history of the Empire in the 
neighbourhood of the Singapore fortifications—100 aeroplanes, 
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25 warships and even a battery of 15-in. guns testified to the 
world the British belief that Singapore was impregnable. 
Possibly so, but in view of increasing rumours of the proposed 
Kra Canal the situation is rightly alarming. These reports 
have usually been discounted on the ground that the task 
was too tremendous and expensive for Siam to undertake 
alone, or even for Japan to consider. Yet this is open to 
question. Possible construction of such a canal would 
offer little physical difficulty. The isthmus is only twenty-five 
miles wide, the soil soft and alluvial. No locks would be 
needed as the water level on both sides of the isthmus is the 
same. With cheap labour there appears to be no reason 
why the Siamese themselves could not undertake its con- 
struction, assuming they felt strong enough to challenge 
British opposition. It has been claimed that, in view of the 
fact that the northern bank of the canal, if constructed, 
would be the southern boundary of Burma, the British, with 
their airport at Victoria Point, would be able to control it. 

In the previously referred-to booklet, Siam To-day, con- 
siderable space has been given to the denial of the Kra Canal 
project. Reference has been made to the reply given in the 
House of Commons by Sir Thomas Inskip, British Minister 
for the Co-ordination of Defence. In his reply to a question 
as to the possibility of such a canal being built, the Minister 
quotes a statement of the Siamese Foreign Office which had 
been reproduced in the Bangkok Times of March 28, 1936. 
Referring to a visit of their representative to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the paper quotes the former as stating: 
“There is absolutely no foundation for the statement that a 
canal is contemplated. It is not desirable economically or 
strategically. But the tale has found wide circulation since 
a German engineer had written to the Minister expressing 
his willingness to undertake the job.” The possible con- 
clusiveness of an explanation secured under the above circum- 
stances would appear to be open to question. 

Whether the canal has as yet been started or whether it 
will ever be constructed is not as important as the fact that 
Siam is gradually being included within the expanding 


political orbit of Japanese activities. This is but another 


step in the realization by Japan of what she apparently feels 
is her manifest destiny in the Far East, and, as in the case 
of previous occurrences, it leaves the Powers wondering as 
to just what they are going to do about it. 


JoHN C. LE CLAIR. 
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WORDSWORTH’S VIEW OF EUROPE IN 1837 


Tus happens to be the centenary year of a remarkable tour 
—his last—by Wordsworth to Southern Europe, an event 
which throws light on high politics then and now, quite as 
much as upon a great politically-minded poet’s last phase 
and considered findings. If the visible map of Europe then 
and for some years later differed from that of to-day, morally 
and temperamentally it was startlingly similar. Railways 
were but three or four years old in England and were little in 
evidence over the remainder of Europe. Travellers were of 
necessity brought into closer contact with the communities 
through which they passed ; this was still partly true when 


Thomas Hardy (exactly fifty years ago this year) covered — 


the same ground. Force of arms held many provinces behind 
unnatural frontiers settled at diplomatic congresses, and it 
was a time of restless ineffectual risings—very like our own, 
which has no more been tranquillised by a war to end war 
than his was settled by the defeat of Napoleon which at the 
time was confused with the final “ delivery of Christendom.” 
To look closely into these later poems and comments of his 
is to reconstruct the time and feel its forces (continuous with 
to-day’s), as well as to experience an interesting development 
in a poet who, as Keats saw, “ had thought deep into the 
human heart.” There are certain prosaic levels to cross in 
his later work, as there are shaly tracts to cross at the base of 
Skiddaw or Helvellyn, but we are sure of our mountain rapture 
in the end—and the solid slate and screes of the foothills 
actually contribute to the final impressiveness. 

“During my whole life,” he says, “I had felt a strong 
desire to visit Rome and the other celebrated cities and regions 
of Italy but did not think myself justified in incurring the 
necessary expense till I received from Mr. Moxon, the pub- 
lisher of a large edition of my poems, a sum sufficient to 


| gratify my wish without encroaching upon what I considered 


due to my family.” He needed this wander-year ; besides 
his family bereavements he had lost Lamb (“ good, if e’er 
a good man lived”) and “the powers of Coleridge were 
frozen at their marvellous source.” America had just pub- 
lished his complete works to date. And to love his own 
country he sometimes needed the provocation of absence. 
He was ciceroned by his friend, Crabb Robinson, an 
“ original” who deserves a few lines, for Wordsworth was 
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cheered all that year by his ‘‘ buoyant spirit’ and travelled 
“‘ with zeal that neither feared the toils nor felt the crosses 
of the way.” Even from Robinson his secret was guarded, 
as in part it is from us. For he drew his most intimate 
expression from non-literary, even non-cultural, sources, 
giving his inmost self (as Shakespeare did)—as the peasant and 
child give—shyly, with a sword-like directness. Even in 
this late year, at moments we recognise something welling 
from the deeps of human nature at a place the highest and 
loneliest on the surface of its being: and we variously name 
it, as it surprises us, humility, grandeur, innocence, the soul 
common to mankind, meditative rapture. 

On their return, Robinson often quoted the poems to the 
slowly forming Wordsworth public. He himself (Bagehot 
says) had so peculiar a nature that he contrasted with the 
men around. For fifty years he had known every literary 
man worth knowing in Britain and Germany, had studied 
at Jena when Goethe and Schiller and Wieland were at their 
zenith, had taught Mme. de Stael philosophy, had known 
Lamb, Coleridge and Southey, had been J'imes correspondent 
in the days of Napoleon’s earlier battles and was near Corunna 
with Sir John Moore ; was a distinguished barrister and one 
of the founders of University College, where the same man 
who had heard Wesley preach, entertained Clough and 
Bagehot. In short, an ideal companion for Wordsworth. 
Both held that art matters only as a means to the liberation 
of the spirit, that politics—the earthly destiny of man—was 
a bigger thing even than literature. (So held Dante, Milton, 
Shelley, Byron and Browning.) Even his theory of plain 
diction was akin to the cry of Wordsworth’s youth, “ liberty, 
equality and fraternity.” His poetry was public-minded, as 
— Coleridge’s was in the Odes to France and the Departing 

ear. 


So in Spring, 1837, Wordsworth, “an islander by birth, 
a mountaineer by habit,” found himself at Aquapendente, 
at “‘ bleak Radicofani,” “ free to rove at will o’er high and 
low ” with thoughts that faced “‘ the doubtful future.”” In a 
storm in the gulf of Genoa he remembered that Byron and 
Shelley might have enjoyed what he feared: “every man, 
however, has his fears of some kind or other and no doubt 
they had theirs.” Going through Pisa, Savona and Naples, 
half his thoughts were either with England or with the 
equivocal temper of Europe. He knew he had not much 
longer to live. That year witnessed at home the entry of a 
new era, with the accession of the young Queen, Victoria. 
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Cobbett, that tribune of the people, ruralist and republican, 
had only recently died. Now were beginning riotous demands 
for “the People’s Charter.” Palmerston was having his 
vigorous say in Continental politics; Disraeli in this year 
published two of his orchidaceous political novels. English- 
men, roused by Bonaparte years before, were Continent- 
conscious; Hallam this year published his Literature of 
Europe and Carlyle his French Revolution. We were on the 
eve of the Afghan revolt and the loss of an army in the Khyber 
Pass. The Whig hold on Parliament was weakening and 
soon the word “ Conservative” was to be minted and a host 
of oppressive and useless duties were to be replaced by 
income tax. The Anti-Corn-Law League and the rhymes of 
Ebenezer Elliott were soon making a noise in the land. 
Everywhere, at home and abroad, the equivalents of our 
Communism and Fascism to-day were busy. 

On these and cognate subjects the ageing Wordsworth, 
like the same man when younger, had his views. Though he 
wrote a roomy poem to be called “ The Recluse,” he was no 
recluse himself. The airs of the big world movements blew 
through his life and verse. He could not always be “ right,” 
as we, wise after the event, can be; but he revised and 
matured his judgments in no impulsive way. He hated 
sectional, partial views, over-analysis or seeing things “in 
disconnection dead and spiritless.”” Disappointed with details 
in foreign government or in the buildings of Rome, he remem- 
bers that “ ability to recover from this disappointment will 
be in proportion to knowledge and the power of the mind to 
reconstruct out of fragments and parts.” Few have made 
such effort to master emotion. He was the sage, even at the 
cost—the willing cost—of some sensuous and verbal charm 
in his poetry. 

Some of the territory and people he saw in 1837 were not 
wholly novel to him: fresh from Cambridge, long before he 
had explored the Alps, and in The Prelude (which lay finished 
but unpublished and was not the world’s property for still 
another thirteen years, 1850) he declares he discovered the 
depths in himself :— 

To my conscious soul I now can say : 

T recognise thy glory.” 
Not in these latest poems shall we hear that stark-new note 
from 


The stationary blasts of waterfalls, 

Winds thwarting winds, bewildered and forlorn, 
The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 
The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 
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Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 
As if a voice were in them; the sick sight 
And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 
The unfettered clouds and region of the Heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and tbe light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree ; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 
The types and symbols of Eternity, 
Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 
Instead of that bare note of inspiration there are reminiscence 
and tenderness. For him, now, the pine tree on Monte 
Mario, because his friend Beaumont had rescued it, “ sup- 
planted the whole majesty of Rome.” A cock’s crow near 
St. Peter’s was charged with remembrance of Peter’s denial, 
another touch of reminiscence. He climbed some of the 
Apennines, traversed Lombardy, visited Venice and Bologna 
where he composed sonnets somewhat in the rousing earlier 
style, “‘in remembrance of the late insurrections, 1837.” 
The risings had been vain hitherto, and worse than vain— 
For thee, O great Italian nation, split 
Into those jarring fractions. .. . 
Alas! with most who weigh futurity 
Against time present, passion holds the scales : 
Hence equal ignorance of both prevails, 
And nations sink: or, struggling to be free, 
Are doomed to flounder on, like wounded whales, 
Tossed on the bosom of a stormy sea. 
This was during the thirty or more years of the policy of 
repression; French dominion had penetrated far into the 
Peninsula but actually the introduction of the Code Napoleon 
paved the way for Italian unity. Austria held Lombardy 
and Venetia. The Bourbons had some northern States. 
It was the time of Jtalia irridenta, until 1870. Wordsworth 
left those shores with a trumpet note in the old manner, the 
sonnet, ‘‘ What if our numbers barely could defy ? ” 
Strangely, fifty years afterwards—to the day—Thomas 
Hardy covered much the same ground and wrote his Poems 
of Pilgrimage—Genoa and the Mediterranean; Rome: on 


the Palatine; the Vatican; near the graves of Shelley and 


Keats. 

Grant that a certain timidity or conservatism appeared 
in Wordsworth’s age, there is nothing in these qualities that 
need offend. Benignly, he allowed for them in his verdicts 
on current developments at home and abroad and in two 
verses of 1837 wisdom strikes a lyrical note :— 


If this great world of joy and pain 
Revolve in one sure track ; 
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If Freedom, set, revive again, 
And Virtue, flown, come back— 
Woe to the purblind crew who fill 
The heart with each day’s care, 
Nor learn, from past and future, skill 
To bear and to forbear. 
On reading them, as F. W. H. Myers said, one shrinks from 
dwelling longer upon an old man’s weakness and a brave man’s 
fears. He was still contesting the ground inch by inch with 
despondent humours, the passions and fashions of the 
moments ; still he gave time for moods to subside and com- 
posed only in the tranquillity that followed. 

There is something touching and impressive in the “ hard 
gem-like flame” of his belief sustaining itself as the body 
waned and senses dimmed ; so that the sight of a flower in 
the rock strikes this sudden music from him-— 


Sin-blighted though we are, we too, 
The reasoning sons of men, 
From one oblivious winter called 
Shall rise, and breathe again ; 
And in eternal summer lose 
Our three-score years and ten. 


To humbleness of heart descends 
This prescience from on high, 
The faith that elevates the just, 
Before and when they die ; 
And makes each soul a separate heaven, 
A court for Deity. 
Beautiful in old age, when every faculty tasked has yielded 
fruit ; when friends and health abound; when a battle has 
been fought and at last won. 

** As for myself,” he says towards the end, “ it seems now 
of little moment how long I may be remembered. When a 
man pushes off in his little boat into the great sea of Infinity 
and Eternity, it surely signifies little how long he is kept in 
sight by watchers from the shore.” 

There are qualities which Wordsworth had not—the 
myriad-mindedness of Shakespeare ; the rich hieratic pomp 
of Milton ; the unfailing lyricism and fiery grace of Shelley ; 
but not even they commanded such a tranquil prospect of 
the spirit, deep as a clear starlit night, as his 

Age stole to his allotted nook 
Contented and serene ; 

With heart as calm as lakes that sleep, 
In frosty moonlight glistening, 

Or mountain torrents, when they creep 

Along a channel smooth and deep, 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 
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Not even they had his meditative calm and transfiguring 
tenderness. He took to “ preaching’ in verse as his years 
advanced ; but then it was very good preaching of its kind. 
In it, thought is felt; and if the obvious jostles with the 
profound and great it all has the reassuring note of being 
anyway true—-tested on his own pulses, offered as sworn 
evidence and never for effect. Occasionally he thinks without 
sufficiently feeling or imagining, giving us his thought neat 
without the transforming process. But then the poetry of 
mere feeling is comparatively poor stuff; and when the 
Delphic god is on him, no one transmutes his subject matter 
more magically than he. To move the world, it is not 
necessary to range the world; Wordsworth could use his 
home country as a fulcrum. 


Nobody who rigorously examines the later development 
of Wordsworth can put much value on the theories of some 
“apostasy”? from revolutionary doctrine and a subsidence 
into orthodoxy. There is no clear-cut contrast between the 
early and late Wordsworth; there was a natural, orderly 
evolution, spiritual and artistic. His calm had to be struggled 
for and for the most part he burnt his own smoke. Some 
debris and shavings are littered about his pages—artistically 
speaking ; but no moral or emotional crudities are shot on 
the pavement at all events. His prosaic stretches are honest 
and of tougher worth than the poetic moments of some who 
could be named; the same character and weight of life 
speaks in them—and experience tells. ‘“‘ I should have lived 
to little purpose,’ he wrote, “if my notions about govern- 
ment had undergone no modification: my youth must, in 
that case, have been without enthusiasm and my manhood 
without profit from reflection.” First to last, he had big 
hopes for man; it was no fault of his—and certainly not 
peculiar to himself—if at one point of life he expected the 
Revolutionaries would fulfil those hopes and later felt that 
they did not. As mere matter of fact, did they? Consult 
Carlyle’s last chapters, any history of the time, or results 
since. From camps and coteries and sects he withdrew into 
the forms of simple human nature and Nature. In 1835 he 
championed the principles of trades unions and co-operative 
and joint stock companies by the workers; and on the eve 
of this last trip abroad laid the foundation of a school for 
the village of Bowness. But for the rest he lent his name to 
no party and poured himself out in no passing strifes. 
Someone must stand above the battle in every generation ; 
the watch-tower has to be manned as well as a front-line 
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trench ; and thinking is as much the prophet’s job as con- 
tention is the politician’s. 
A humble walk 
Here is my body doomed to tread, this path : 
I pace it unrepining, for my thoughts 
Admit no bondage and my words have wings, 
he said in 1840, when he saw in the clouds “a type of the 
capacious soul and all her restless progeny”; and, realist 
as he was, concluded we are created 
For joy and rest, albeit to find them only 
Lodged in the bosom of eternal things. 
Alluding to recent histories of the French Revolution, he 
noticed a tendency to “jeer at consciences perplexed with 
scruples nice. . . . Hath it not long been said the wrath of 
man works not the righteousness of God?” All principles of 
action that overpass the sacred limits of humanity he abjured. 
He saw “an awful balancing of loss and gain” in national 
upheavals, as if the Power who ordains natural earthquakes 
“dealt in like sort with human kind by laws immutable ”— 
But woe to him 
Who thus deceived shall lend an eager hand 
To social havoc. 
He said his “ veteran’s heart’ would thrill with joy if he 
could simply 
Gather from eternal truth 
For time and season, rules that work to cheer, 
. Not scourge : to save the People, not destroy. 
an 


Dive through the stormy surface of the flood 

To the great current flowing underneath ; 

Explore the countless springs of silent good. 
This is no conventional Toryism speaking; it looks more 
like applying the remedy of love, of second thought, and 
understanding to each situation as it arises. He is neither 
revolutionary nor counter-revolutionary ; he is counter them 
both from his quiet mount of vision. Could Bacon or Burke 
beat the following ? :— 

“From generation to generation men are the dupes of 
words ; and are most tenacious of those opinions which they 
have formed with the least consideration. Those who are 
readiest to meddle with public affairs fly to generalities, 
that they may be eased from the trouble of thinking about 
particulars; and thus is deputed to mechanical instru- 
mentality the work which vital knowledge only can do well.” 

A hundred years later we are still pestered with generalities, 
while almost everything upon which men are at issue is an 
affair of detail, of nwances, degrees and means, requiring fair 
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minds to see and patient fingers to unravel. ‘‘ Two voices 
are there”’ in his prose writings—one is of a seer to whom 
secrets have been whispered and one (less heard) of a cautious 
and ageing churchwarden of irreproachable principles. Well, 
both are worth attending to—in different ways. Never will 
some of us fob ourselves off with ‘‘ selections ’’ ; there are not 
many men whose complete work contains such apt material 
for use to-day. In his life he had felt in himself political 
extremes, the counterparts of our communism and fascisms 
now. He had roved revolutionary Paris “‘ defenceless as a 
wood where tigers roam”; had seen revolutions swallow 
their children—‘ the earthquake is not satisfied at once.” 
Out of a “violent and moody youth”; out of a temper 
which, had he written love poems, would have “ shocked by 
passionate excess,” he believed; out of a stern radicalism 
which saw man as man, stripped of place and power; and an 
ambition toward military adventure and command—he 
shaped (experience helping) a character which is the best 
representative of northern genius, strength with sensibility, 
which is increasing his hold to-day now that some more 
““ magical” and feminine poets are under a cloud. 

Wordsworth, some say, had not “ humour.” He had not 
much; but he had some. We can easily over-esteem that 
quality, which anyhow can be had elsewhere. Still, a clergy- 
man pilgrim did once ask him if he had ever written anything 
besides the Guide to the Lakes. 

** Yes,” said Wordsworth, “ a few verses.” 


W. J. BuyTon. 
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A REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT 


UntIL a comparatively recent date, the breeding range of 
the Fulmar petrel upon the coasts of Great Britain was 
described in ornithological works as confined to the Outer 
Hebrides, with St. Kilda as the principal stronghold. In 
the more modern classics, such as the works of Coward and 
Thorburn, mention is made of a remarkable southward 
extension, and within the past few years the Fulmar has 
become established as a breeding species, though still locally 
distributed, along the Yorkshire cliffs, where considerable 
colonies may now be seen. 

This extraordinary increase, both in the numerical status 
and range of a species, which, though abundant in its pre- 
scribed habitat, could not be regarded as prolific, is almost 
unparalleled in avian history. The Fulmar lays one egg only, 
and if this single effort fails, is said to make no second attempt. 
It was also subject to intensive persecution upon its native 
islands, and it is possible that the depopulation of St. Kilda 
has been in part responsible for the overflow of birds no 
longer destroyed. This, however, can only be considered as 
a contributory cause, and does not altogether account for 
the general southward drift, since sufficient space must be 
available in latitudes to which the instincts and disposition of 
the bird would have adhered under normal circumstances. 
Clearly the case constitutes one of those sudden fluctuations 
in the avian population which periodically occur for reasons 
as yet undiscovered, combined in this instance with a funda- 
mental and rapid change of habit that is even less explicable. 
Another example, though negligible, indeed, by comparison, 
is the increase of the great black-backed gull, a circumstance 
deplored by some naturalists but welcomed by others, since 
this splendid species, even if predatory, undoubtedly strength- 
ens and beautifies the avifauna of our coasts. 

Returning to the original point, there is nothing in wild 
life more baffling than phenomenal increase or decline. For 
the latter it is customary to blame some other species which 
evinces an upward grade, many ornithologists even going to 
the length of urging the destruction of birds regarded as 
inimical to any decreasing race in which they are interested. 
This attitude, however, cannot be regarded as representing a 
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sound policy. The principle of ebb and flow is inseparable 
from the general scheme, and attempts to correct the natural 
trend by artificial interference would constitute a most 
dangerous precedent. It is short-sighted economy to sacrifice 
success to failure, the many to the few, and if one countenances 
the destruction of one species in the problematical hope of 
saving another, many of our most interesting creatures would 
soon disappear. The entomologist with equal reason might 
demand the extermination of any insectivorous bird, the fish . 
or game preserver of all rapacious animals. 


Fortunately, this curious increase upon the part of the 
Fulmar petrel has been regarded, to date, with general 
satisfaction, at least among the people who are aware of the 
sudden development. The keeper in charge of the lighthouse 
between Whitby and Robin Hood’s Bay tells me that the bird 
first appeared upon the cliffs beneath that lofty erection in 
1935. The same man is a keen naturalist, and when I first 
made his acquaintance was spreading food for the sea-birds 
along the top of a wall which separates the lighthouse enclosure 
from the cliff-edge a few feet away. He summoned his 
guests by striking an enamel plate with a knife—an unusual 
gong, the significance of which the herring gulls and jack- 
daws quickly recognised, but though Fulmars were wheeling 
around, I had not the satisfaction of seeing any of them 
accept the invitation. They are by no means shy birds, 
however, and are not averse to visiting Whitby Harbour, 
where gulls of every description congregate. 


So far as could be observed, the Fulmars did not mingle 
with the herring gulls, either upon water or in air. Petrel- 
like, they foraged at a distance from shore, and when upon 
the wing, confined themselves to interminable and rapid 
wheelings around the face or summit of the particular cliff 
upon which their mates were brooding. In flight they are 
readily distinguished from gulls by the shape of their wings, 
which lack the sickle-like curvature. Also, their sudden in- 
swoopings and, above all, their peculiar habit of hovering, like 
kestrels, in front of their nests, frequently without alighting, 
is sufficiently distinctive to render confusion impossible, | 
Discounting its inferior size (length 19 inches as compared 
with 24) in general appearance the Fulmar somewhat suggests 
an immature herring gull. The head, neck and under parts, 
certainly, are pure white in the petrel’s case, but the mottled 
upper plumage of the two birds is not dissimilar, and it might 
be interesting to remark that the colouring of the petrels 
which have emigrated from their original breeding-grounds 
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rather conforms to the darker type described by one or two 
of the earlier ornithologists. Whether this tendency will 
become more pronounced if the bird continues to gravitate 
southwards remains to be proved. 


My first intimation of their presence when revisiting the 
Yorkshire coast after an absence of some years was the sound 
of a new voice upon the cliffs. When flying, the Fulmar is 
remarkably silent. At the nest, however, it utters a curious 
metallic chatter which is unlike the notes of other sea-fowl. 
This sound, somewhat resembling the distant throbbing of a 
tractor, is so distinctive that it can be heard a quarter of a 
mile along the shore, even above the roar of the breakers. 
It often proceeds from the female when about to receive food 
from her mate—a harsh but doubtless appreciative expression 
of affection and gratitude. It does not necessarily bear any 
direct relation to meal-times, however, being also the petrel’s 
regular form of converse, and may be heard under any circum- 
stances from pairs sitting and discussing matters of less mundane 
interest, particularly when they are sentimentally disposed. 


In its connubial relations the Fulmar is certainly one of the 
most affectionate of birds. The general behaviour of a pair 
during the nesting season more closely resembles that of 
budgerigars than of any species wild within the British Isles, 
with the possible exception of the razor-bill. It seems 
curious that such creatures who for the greater part of the 
year recognise no home other than the storm-swept ocean 
should evince so marked a predilection for the domestic life 
and the mated state throughout the brief period of its duration. 
This applies to many sea-birds within certain limits. Upon 
these same cliffs I recently witnessed a distinctly pleasing 
little connubial scene enacted by two herring gulls—birds 
whose many attractive qualities are seldom fully appreciated. 
Unlike other gulls which were sitting upon their nests all 
around them, this particular pair had no domestic duties 
requiring attention. Doubtless the clutch had come to grief, 
since quantities of eggs are annually taken from those cliffs 
by the fisher-folk who descend by means of ropes. The birds 
seemed to be contemplating a fresh venture, and had selected 
the site in a little crevice. The hen had lost heart in the 
proceeding, however. Perhaps she regarded it as hopeless. 
Anyhow, instead of persevering with the new nest for which 
the male had brought some material, she was sitting in a 
disconsolate attitude, her head drooped between her shoulders, 
while her mate stood beside her, caressing her with his beak, as 
though assuring her of his sympathy, but gently pointing out 
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that such things must happen occasionally and encouraging 
her to renewed effort. 

As compared with gulls, however, Fulmar petrels can 
only be described as ultra-demonstrative. They will sit for 
hours, the hen on the nest, her mate beside her, holding 
beak to beak confabulations and exchanging endearments in 
their own peculiar way, every now and then one or other of 
the birds—usually the hen—breaking forth into ecstatic 
chatterings as though she could contain her emotion no 
longer. Thorburn, in his British Birds, gives an excellent 
painting of a Fulmar sitting with uplifted beak, an attitude 
eminently characteristic of the bird at such times. 


Sentimental display in some shape or form is the keynote 
of petrel procedure during the breeding season. A Fulmar 
seldom perches unless beside its mate and a pair never wearies 
of affectionate demonstration. At a distance it is easy to 
distinguish them from gulls as they will be nestling side by 
side, more closely than other inhabitants of the cliff, or 
making love in some specially approved manner. A petrel, 
again, seldom perches alone, and unless upon a nest is not 
long content with its own company. When not sitting 1s 
close as possible, the birds indulge in interminable bowings 
to one another, while executing the most ludicrous neck 
contortions, exceedingly charming, no doubt, to those who 
their significance, but meaningless to a human 
observer. 


Indeed, the Fulmar is so amicably disposed throughout 
this festal period that the male bird extends his graciousness 
to almost anyone who comes along, which is fortunate for 
the peace of the community, otherwise unending friction would 
be the rule. He is so enamoured that he appears to lose his 
head and when returning homewards to deliver the due quota 
of oil is not always careful to ensure that the contribution is 
offered to his own lady. Happily for himself, however, 
should he arrive upon the wrong doorstep—an easy mistake 
in so congested a settlement, although the Fulmar is the 
only bird who seems to err in this respect—the master of the 
house, if at home, receives him politely, bows profuse greetings 
which are similarly acknowledged, and does not appear to 
regard the visit as constituting an intrusion. Even should 
oil be proffered to the mistress he raises no objection, possibly 
holding the view that if the visitor is disposed to assist in 
this respect, his own obligations will be lessened in con- 
sequence. The protest, oddly enough, comes from the lady. 
She, at least, appears to be particular, preferring to receive 
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her rations from the proper quarter, and when these are 
presented by a stranger, greets the advance with beak agape, 
indeed, but open for a very different purpose, and the well- 
intentioned interloper retires disconcerted. Occasionally she 
intimates disapproval at a stranger’s arrival by perceptibly 
nudging her husband, who thereupon takes the hint and 
passes it on to the caller. 


The hen-bird, indeed, is far from being promiscuously 
inclined. When the nests are in crevices, one sometimes sees 
a returning male arrive at the wrong hole and retreat from 
it precipitately, a snapping beak, sharply out-thrust, providing 
a sufficient reason for the exit. There was one somewhat 
crowded tenement upon the cliff at which such mistakes 
frequently occurred. It was a large opening with a rock 
beneath, like a sloping doorstep, while a second slab, running 
transversely, divided the aperture into two flats. Two 
pairs of Fulmars had nested in this cavity, one above, the 
other below, and as often as not the homecoming proprietors 
mistook the doorways in their absentmindedness. Confusion 
here was frequent. Once a male bird alighted on the step 
and seemed to be uncertain which hole was his. He was 
studying the lower compartment and making up his mind 
to risk entry when the mistress of the upper storey, hearing 
him arrive and supposing him to be her husband, appeared 
upon the slab immediately above his head. Possibly he was 
not the expected bird and the disappointed lady was annoyed 
at being deceived. At any rate, her displeasure was apparent. 
She looked down as he looked up and the grimace with which 
i amie him was so discouraging that he sought safety in 

ght 

For the most part, however, goodwill prevails and where 
two or three pairs are established in one crevice one may 
see several birds grouped about the nearest ledge, bowing 
indiscriminately to one another, proffering oil with pro- 
miscuous liberality and chattering like excited school- 
children. 

Indeed, the many curious habits of the Fulmar petrel are 
most entertaining to watch and the bird should provide a 
welcome addition to the wild life of our English coasts. Its 
future will be watched with considerable interest. So rapid 
has been the southward movement that a further extension 
along all British cliffs appears to be well within the bounds 


of possibility. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


In the weeks which have passed since the last instalment of 
these ‘‘ Notes’ appeared in print, little of importance has 
happened exclusively of ‘‘ Scottish” interest. We live in a 
chaotic world, all the more uneasy from the rapidity with 
which it grows smaller, and the most perfervid nationalist 
would be hard pressed to discriminate between the kinds of 
interest felt respectively North and South of the Tweed in 
what is going on in China and the Mediterranean. World 
news is the important news to-day, and any local happenings 
by contrast must necessarily be provincial and suggestive 
of the parish pump. The time in question has in any event 
been the close of the holiday season ; although business-like 
Glasgow has been grappling with its winter’s work since early 
September, dilettante Edinburgh is never settled down till 
mid-October. Politics are almost at a standstill, and Minis- 
ters have been taking the opportunity of visiting outlying 
parts of the country and studying for themselves conditions 
in the “ depressed ” Highlands and fishing villages of the 
North. In the general political stagnation there stands out 
by contrast the activity of the National Liberals of Scotland, 
who held a conference in the salubrious air of Peebles, where 
they sensibly renounced Home Rule and declared that they 
never would desert the true principles of National Govern- 
ment. At the same time they made it quite clear that one 
of their major political aims was a larger representation in 
the Scottish constituencies. Inverting a well-known London 
advertising slogan, their cry is ““ You have the best seats ; we 
want them!” Whether this cry, addressed as it is to the 
Scottish Unionist party managers, will fall on deaf or willing 
ears, time alone will show. Meanwhile the trade and life of 
the country generally are on a healthier level than they were 
a year ago. The Clyde Navigation Trust, in its accounts for 
the year ending on June 30, showed that a record figure of 
over fifteen million tons of shipping had been dealt with, and 
a revenue of £950,000 collected. Conditions in industry in 
many cases show definite improvement and in none deteriora- 
tion. Everyone is looking forward to a bumper year for the 
Empire Exhibition in Glasgow. But already one hears the 
voice of the pessimist abroad in the land, echoing world 
uncertainties and loss of nerve. “ Of course the slump is 
coming,” he tells us, and of course it will come all the sooner 
if people first say so and then believe it. What is the good 
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of our slow climb back to prosperity if all the thanks we get 
for our labours is a reminder that the next bump will be all 
the harder? “ He that is down need fear no fall,” is very 
well as a counsel against pride, but as an economic or political 
guide it is depressing and unnecessary. 


SPRINGBURN 

The result of the Springburn by-election in September 
was very much as expected. Mrs. Hardie is not the first 
lady to enter Parliament in succession to her husband, and 
the seat is generally regarded as a safe one for the Socialists, 
lost to the party only in the exceptional election of 1931. 
Her own message to the electors was in no sense unusual or 
exciting. She described the Socialists as “ the only party with 
a planned constructive programme,” and did not deviate 
from the well-known path in expounding its generalities. 
For Scotland her message was pleasurably vague : “* Socialism” 
would plan central Scotland as an economic unit ; it would 
build road bridges across the Forth and the Tay, and by that 
method stimulate the steel industry; the development of 
the Scottish tourist industry would also be dealt with under 
Socialism. She had a straight fight with Colonel A. D. 
McInnes Shaw, who came late to the contest and suffered 
further from the crippling handicap of having to spend the 
greater part of the time which remained in a Glasgow 
nursing-home. In the end the result was :—Hardie 14,859, 
McInnes Shaw 8,881 — Socialist majority 5,978. The 
poll was down by a third from the time of the General 
Election, and the Socialist majority was reduced by the same 
amount. This is no doubt in general accordance with recent 
by-election experience, and there has been nothing in the 
way of pronounced swing either way. In a sense the Govern- 
ment is suffering from its virtues. National Government as 
an institution has been on the whole so successful in tackling 
the problems which confronted it on taking office that no 
effective attack upon it on any major issue of home politics 
is possible. Certainly none has been made, and the result is 
a widespread lack of interest, amounting to apathy, among 
the electors. The opposition is not only ineffective at present, 
but, as the recent Socialist conference has shown, it is seriously 
divided on a future policy. The danger of the situation is 
that if the Government should incur widespread unpopularity 
on any large issue, our enormous and unstable electorate 
might be shaken from its apathy into returning to power 
that same ineffective and divided party, with results disas- 
trous to our national interests both at home and abroad. 
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CROFTERS’ RaTES 

Some ticklish problems confront our legislators on their 
return to Westminster. Among the most difficult is the 
question of crofters’ rates. The county assessor of Inverness- 
shire, with a no doubt laudable desire to increase the revenues 
of the county, and following, rightly or wrongly, what appeared 
to be the reasoning of a case in the Valuation Appeal Court, 
assessed crofters’ dwelling-houses apart from their agricul- 
tural land, and, in numerous cases, denied to the crofters 
the benefits of derating. At once the heather was on fire, no 
doubt to the detriment of the beetle and to the benefit of 
sporting interests. Actually at one time feelings ran so high 
that there seemed a possibility of scenes like those of fifty 
years ago, when troops were landed on the islands and sheriffs 
travelled like those of War West dramas, armed to the teeth. 
But calmer counsels gradually prevailed ; test cases were taken 
in the valuation courts of the county, and one by one the 
crofters’ contentions were successful. It appears now that, 
by an old Highland custom, crofters not only do not but need 
not pay rates. Feeling, it should be stated, is not all one way 
in the matter. Other ratepayers are disposed to take the 
view: “‘Why should we pay rates for local services and 
crofters not ? Do they not equally benefit by such services ?”’ 
A certain amount of bitterness has been engendered. Crofters, 
by a series of statutes, have been placed in a privileged posi- 
tion, and rightly so, for they are poor people and their liveli- 
hood is hard to gain. But the exact extent of their privilege 
seems difficult, in the growing complexity of modern statute 
law, to determine, and it is therefore probable that still 
further legislation will be necessary. The Government will 
find it hard to determine the exact lines which should be 
followed. The major problems of Scottish political life still 
remain Fishing and Housing. The position of the herring 
industry becomes steadily worse, and the unfortunate Board 
will continue to be the whipping-boy among Governmental 
creatures. The demand for a subsidy is becoming more 
insistent, and, undesitable as subsidies are in general, it seems 
to be an increasingly probable palliative. Remedy, of course, 
it is not. The only remedy, which is both pleasant and easy, 
is for everybody to eat more herrings, but, in spite of the 
sturdy testimonial to their nutritive value embodied in the 
North-Eastern Member of Parliament who eats four a day, 
the commonalty hangs back. In Housing, Mr. Elliott has 
promised to get our municipalities moving. Here, the 
bewildered inquirer is confronted by an unfailing demand 
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coupled with a dwindling supply, and a shortage of building 
labour co-existing with a still formidable volume of unem- 
ployment. Mr. Elliott is both able and energetic, and, given 
the good will and co-operation of our local authorities, there 
is surely no reason why he should not be able to resolve this 
enigma. ‘Trouble is arising because of the increasing cost of 
materials. In Glasgow, which since the War has built 
44,500 houses, or in other words a city in itself the size of 
Aberdeen, there are applications for another 70,000 houses. 
The Corporation has in hand a programme for building 
65,000 houses in the next ten years, but there is hesitation 
at the moment about entering into large-scale contracts for 
building at existing prices. Indeed the advice of the Town 
Council’s housing convener is to “lay off until such time as 
things adjust themselves.” These things used to adjust 
themselves, but we live in times when Government is called 
upon to adjust everything, and Mr. Elliot will hear a good 
deal more about housing in the course of the session of Parlia- 
ment now beginning. 


Home RULE? 

Some people seem to have the knack, no doubt without 
their own volition, of being more in the public eye than others 
equally well qualified by capacity or attainments for the lime- 
light. Among those favoured (or unfortunate ?) mortals is 
the member for East Fife, who created the major sensation 
of the Scottish Liberal National Conference by declaring 
that “it would be a disaster to our country if we were to 
break with the Parliament at Westminster in order to set up 
at terrible expense an unnecessary legislature in Edinburgh. 
I do regard Home Rule as fantastic, dangerous, and undesir- 
able.” This eminently reasonable and moderately expressed 
sentiment fairly put the cat among the pigeons, for it appeared, 
from the angry outpourings of the indefatigable correspondents 
who sustain our local nationalist cause, that Mr. Henderson 
Stewart had himself been a gospeller, and favoured Home 
Rule for Scotland as “the direct product of Liberalism.” 
But leaving Mr. Stewart to expound his own past, as he is well- 
qualified and generally quite prepared to do, it is extra- 
ordinary to see how angry the apostles of Nationalism become 
at the bare suggestion that the creation of a new legislature 
is not a necessary cure-all for Scotland’s ills. Incidentally, 
they are apt to be vague and self-contradictory on the nature 
of these ills, and wholly unilluminating on the means to be 
taken by a redundant Parliament in combating them. It 
may be doubted if a good, concrete reason has been advanced 
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for the presence of a Parliament in Edinburgh since Mrs. 
Howden explained the theory in the “‘ Heart of Midlothian ”’ : 
when we had parliament-men o’ our ain, we could aye 
peeble them wi’ stanes when they werena gude bairns—but 
naebody’s nails can reach the length o’ Lunnon.” On the 
contrary, it is refreshing to find a reasoned defence of the 
present system and a crushing refutation of the trite grievance 
that not enough time is devoted to Scottish affairs at West- 
minster in an admirable speech recently delivered by the Lord 
Advocate. The text of this speech was that any idea of 
neglect of Scottish affairs should be dispelled, and Mr. Cooper 
proved by chapter and verse that Scotland had received, and 
was receiving, under the present system, a very full and 
adequate share of the time and attention of the Imperial 
Parliament and of the Ministers of the Crown. Indeed, his 
speech might well be used to form the material for a keen 
campaign of “‘ Home Rule for England,” since his conclusions 
went to show that the interests of England were being grossly 
sacrificed to those of her importunate partner! An examina- 
tion of the work of the House of Commons during the last 
three sessions while sitting as Committee of Supply disclosed 
that, whatever test were applied, Scotland had received 
more than her fair share of time and consideration. England 
had roughly eight times the population of Scotland, and more 
than eight times the wealth. There were 528 English and 
Welsh members, as against 74 Scottish. The estimates of 
English departments covered sums more than six times as 
large as those of the Scottish Departments. Yet the time 
devoted in 1934-35 to English estimates was less than twice 
that given to Scottish estimates. In 1935-36, both received 
approximately the same time; and in 1936-37 England 
received two and a half times the Scottish allocation. In 
those circumstances, he thought, it was idle to suggest that 
the interests of Scotland had been sacrified to those of England. 
The great bulk of Government expenditure was covered, not 
by Scottish or English estimates, but by estimates of United 
Kingdom Departments. Out of the 20 days per session 
allotted to Supply, Scotland normally received two, but on 
an average Scotland was directly affected on 14 or 15 of the 
remaining 18 days. The Votes for the Ministry of Labour, 
the Unemployment Assistance Board, the Mines Department, 
the Post Office, the Ministry of Transport, and the Board 
of Trade were of vital moment to Scotland, to say nothing 
of the Foreign Dominions, Indian and Colonial Offices and the 
Defence Services. If the test of legislation were applied, a 
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similar result emerged. Ignoring Imperial and general finan- 
cial measures, Parliament passed last session 42 domestic 
Statutes, of which 27 applied to both Scotland and England, 
nine to Scotland, and six to England. Out of 106 similar 
Acts passed during the last three years, all but 26 applied 
wholly or partly to Scotland. It would be impossible to 
analyse the time absorbed by questions and incidental busi- 
ness, but it was notorious that the vigilance of Scottish 
members claimed a very large share of the attention of the 
House in these matters. ‘ Facts are chiels that winna ding,” 
and it is noteworthy that although the nationalist protagonists 
are ready writers, none ventured to dispute the accuracy of 
Mr. Cooper’s facts, or indeed seriously to impugn the infer- 
ences which he drew from them. It must be galling to the 
nationalists that no eminent Scot, with high Governmental 
experience, has ever seen fit to endorse their demands. In 
these days, when more than ever before we need the union 
which is strength, they would do well to remember the 
noble words of Earl Balfour, in upholding the claims of a 
broader against a narrow nationalism: “‘ Although different 
streams have met together to make our Kingdom and 
our Empire, none of them need feel that their difference 
destroys the unity of the stream which has resulted from 
their coalescence. I absolutely refuse to allow any man, be 
he English or be he Scottish, to rob me of any share in Magna 
Carta and Shakespeare because of Bannockburn and Flod- 
den.” 


GAMES AND Sport 

The four hundredth anniversary of the foundation of 
St. Mary’s College, which is the Divinity department of the 
University of St. Andrew’s, was celebrated with much pomp 
and many ceremonies in the closing days of September. 
The celebrations coincided with the annual meeting of the 
Royal and Ancient, and it was interesting to study in the 
papers the respective weight paid to theology and golf. The 
latter won pretty easily, because important changes were 
announced in the ‘“‘ government ” of the game, in the drafting 
of which the master hand of Sir John Simon had been at work, 
and the Duke of Kent was “ playing himself in” as Captain. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer made a double event 
of it, for he resigned the Captaincy and became an LL.D. of 
St. Andrew’s University on what was virtually one and the 
same occasion. As regards sport in other parts of the country, 
it has to be reported that the Loch Ness Monster has spent 
a quiet holiday season. Its place as a newspaper topic 
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has been taken by a monster whose existence is only too 
well authenticated by the basking shark, which has been 
infesting the shores of the West of Scotland in enormous 
numbers. These creatures, which are no novel visitors, since 
they have been coming to our coasts for hundreds of years, are 
blameless animals of strictly vegetarian habits, who have never 
been known to attack human beings ; but to bathe or fish in 
water infested by them is unpleasant and alarming. They 
cause by their size alone much damage to fishing-nets, which 
before escaping they befoul with a destructive slime, and 
worst of all, they have a habit at certain seasons of “‘ breach- 
ing,” and in their leap from the water may damage small 
craft. One such breaching shark this year caused the death 
of three people in a small boat, and although such a tragedy 
is almost unprecedented, it naturally draws attention to the 
depredations of these shoals. The animals are impervious to 
an ordinary bullet, and their destruction on a large scale by 
naval means is impracticable. A party went out with the 
intention of harpooning one and was actually dragged about 
for twenty-four hours before finally killing it. Unfortunately 
its body was carried out to sea and lost, so that any hope of a 
scientific examination was lost. It may be that a new sport, 
superior to tunny-fishing, will be evolved on the West Coast, 
to the benefit of the Scottish tourist industry. Meanwhile 
another sport has been, not for the first time, under fire. Deer- 
stalking is said to be the cause, not merely the concomitant, 
of depopulation in the Highlands, and the red deer is de- 
nounced as a serious nuisance to the Scottish people. A 
Perthshire sheep farmer says that Scotland from Amulree 
to the Atlantic is now one vast deer forest, and the Blackface 
Sheep Breeders’ Association has addressed remonstrances to 
the Secretary of State and the Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment. Of course large tracts of Scotland are fit only for 
deer, and deer-stalking brings a good deal of money into 
the country which it would otherwise go a-wanting. But in 
these days when the tourist industry is considered so import- 
ant, and when so many endeavours are conjoined to secure free 
access to an ever-widening tract of country for the benefit. 
of city dwellers with a growing appreciation of the open air, 
it may be wondered how long the sport of the few can hold 
out against the pleasure of the many. The internal com- 
bustion engine will eventually kill deer-stalking, except in a 
few remote enclaves, as it has already killed so many other 
pleasant adjuncts of highly civilised life. 
THEAGES. 
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AUTUMN may be for some a dismal time. ‘‘ Of seasons of 
the year,” said Robert Burton, “the autumn is the most 
melancholy,” and if we care to go further back there is 
Horace with his Autumnusque gravis, Libitine questus acerbe. 
But the modern Englishman does not trouble much about 
the goddess of funerals. For one thing, there is football, and 
football largely fills the picture at this time of the year, with 
big “‘ gates’ and with pool coupons all over the place, as it 
were. 

“‘ Soccer” goes its customary way and, as the season is 
in its early stages, nothing can be profitably said about it, 
so rapidly does the situation fluctuate. The eyes of Londoners 
have naturally been on Arsenal and Chelsea: between them 
a fine game at Stamford Bridge on October 9 ended in a draw 
(2—2), and 75,000 onlookers cheered. It is of no use to say 
who is at the top of the championship table, for they will 
probably have been displaced before these notes appear. 
In Rugby the Harlequins beat London Scottish at Richmond 
on October 2, and Richmond won for the first time this season 
by beating Swansea on the Richmond ground on October 9. 
The Harlequins, too, beat the Portsmouth United Services at 
Twickenham on the same day, and so far were unconquered. 
They were, however, beaten by Cambridge on October 17 
by 22 points to 15. Oxford University, too, got a victory 
over Old Merchant Taylors on the same day (11 to 8 points). 

England will play against Ireland at Belfast on October 23. 
It should be an exciting game, with English players chosen 
from Chelsea, Leeds United, Manchester City, Arsenal, 
Huddersfield Town, Everton, Tottenham Hotspur, and West 
Ham United. 

There has been a lot of golf—and here it may be noted 
that the English Golf Union has decided that the limit of 
handicaps for competitors in the English championship shall 
be reduced from five to three. Teams for the county cham- 
pionship will in future consist of three instead of four. The 
change has for its reason the largely increased number of 
county unions taking part. Among notable golfing results 
is the victory of Miss W. Morgan over Miss M. Fyshe by 
four and two in the 36-holes final at Rock, Cornwall. This 
means that Miss Morgan is English lady champion for the 
third time in six years. Miss Morgan has been honoured with 
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life membership of the St. Enodoc Club. Another notable 
golfing event was when the Duke of Kent “ drove himself in ” 
at St. Andrews on September 29 before a big crowd. Golf 
at Worplesdon, too, has furnished some interesting sport. 


The annual two-day meeting between the International 
Lawn Tennis Clubs of England and France at Queen’s Club 
on October 8 and 9 ended in a draw at eight matches all. 
Austin started badly on the first day, when C. Boussus beat 
him by 6—1, 6—2, but the tables were turned in the doubles, 
when Austin and J. S. Cliff beat Boussus and P. Feret by 
3—-6, 6—4, 8—6. On the second day Austin met J. Borotra, 
winning by 7—5, 13—11. It was a wonderful game, in 
which some superb play by both men was seen. All this 
led up to the Covered Court Championships, which opened 
on the following Monday. Unhappy Borotra! Again did 
Austin thrash him, and in about 40 minutes. The figures were 
6—1, 6—1, 6—1. There remained the holder of the singles 
championship, K. Schréder, the Swede. Here was the match 
for which all were waiting. Austin did not disappoint us, 
and he swept to his second covered-court singles championship 
by 6—2, 3—6, 7—5, 6—2. Let it be recalled that last year 
Schréder vanquished both Austin and Borotra. Austin’s 
triumph was not an easy one, even though the figures may 
suggest it. But his speed, his intelligence and his master 
strokes were all something to marvel at. The other results 
may be briefly chronicled. Miss Scriven beat Mrs. King, 
D. W. Butler and F. H. D. Wilde disposed of Schréder and 
G. L. Rogers in the doubles championship; in the ladies’ 
doubles Miss J. Saunders and Miss V. E. Scott beat Miss 
Scriven and Miss E. H. Harvey; and in the mixed doubles 
Schréder and Miss Saunders beat Butler and Miss O’Connell. 


Tommy Farr is back home, with many new suits and 
souvenirs, and with plans for returning to the United States, 
where popularity and big money await him. It is not certain 
whether he will be seen in action in England, for who is 
there for him to fight here ? Strickland, the New Zealander, 
was beaten on points by Walter Neusel, the German—an 
interesting contest in which I did not much fancy the New 
Zealander’s chances. There was an uproar of protest at 
the referee’s decision. Boxing at its best was seen at Glasgow, 
on October 13, when Benny Lynch kept his world fly-weight 
title by knocking out Peter Kane in the thirteenth of a fifteen- 
round match—a result which left no room for argument. 
We cannot expect a revival of the glories of the old National 
Sporting Club in Covent Garden, but supporters are rallying 
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well to the new milieu at Earl’s Court, where a new season 
started on October 4 with an excellent programme. Orchestral 
music is something new at boxing contests, but if, say, the 
East Ham Baths has a piano-accordian by way of interlude, 
why not the “ tweedle-deeing of melodious catgut ” between 
fisticuffs in the Empress Stadium ? What I should like to see 
is the return bout between the coloured John Henry Lewis 
(not to be confused with Joe Louis) and Jock McAvoy for 
the light heavy-weight championship of the world (which 
Lewis holds) at Wembley towards the end of November (the 
23rd is the probable date). It may be remembered that at 
New York, in March, 1936, McAvoy went the full 15 rounds 
with Lewis, and was then giving away about 10 lbs. 

There is nothing unusual in a sailing yacht crossing the 
Atlantic, but a peculiar interest attaches to the achievement 
of Endeavour I. Struck by a tornado on September 13 on 
her return from America, she broke loose from the motor 
yacht Viva II, and for a time was missing. Captain Heard, 
however, fine sailor that he is, handled her well in the storm, 
but when fine weather returned Endeavour I had an easy 
passage home. Englishmen love a sea epic, and it was not 
surprising that when the yacht came safely up the Solent 
early in the morning of October 1 she was given a rousing 
welcome. Captain Heard, in true sailor-like manner, asked 
“Why all this bother?’ The answer may be found in the 
Englishman’s love of adventure (which still manages to survive 
in a grandmotherly age) and in his admiration for the sailor’s 
courage and resourcefulness in emergency. Captain Heard 
probably found the demonstrations and autograph-hunting 
distasteful, but his exploit nevertheless deserves to be remem- 
bered, as no doubt it will be by all who love the sea and 
ships. 

MWe were all talking Dan Bulger for the Cambridgeshire, 
but, alas! he was not even placed, although he was favourite 
at 17 to 2. The winner was Major Glover’s Artist’s Prince, 
with Red Squaw second, and Inchkeith third—13 to 1 was 
the winner’s price. There was of course much disappointment 
about Dan Bulger, but not much of it was seen in the bar at 
Liverpool Street when the Newmarket train came in, for 
everybody appeared to have had a good day’s sport. 

I might say something about ice hockey and even snooker, 
but space in The National Review has its limits. 
F. G. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


SEASONAL OUTLOOK 


Considering the total rain amount during the coming three 
months the indications at present are :— 

(a) That over the British Isles as a whole there will be 

less rain than usual. 

(6) That November in the West and December in the 
East of the British Isles will be mainly responsible 
for this deficiency. 

Considering the individual months the indications at 

present are :— 

(c) That during November there will be a renewed and 
general deficiency of rain over the British Isles. 

(d) That this expected deficiency will be most marked 
in the extreme West of the British Isles but scarcely 
traceable in the East of England. 

(ec) That in the extreme 8.W. of England and West of 
Ireland the month will be an exceptionally dry one 
for November. 

(f) That during December the general deficiency of rain 
over the British Isles will continue. 

(g) That this expected deficiency will be most marked in 
the East and South of England and the Eastern half 
of the Channel area. 

(h) That during next January the total rainfall over the 
British Isles will be slightly in excess of the average 
—above the average in the 8.W., below in the N.E., 
and near the average over the North of England and 
Treland. 

(i) That in the London area and S8.E. of England the 
mean temperature for November will be near, but 
a little above, the normal figure. 

Remarks :—According to the official reports it seems that 
September proved to be, in most ways, a very normal month. 
We are told that “ Rainfall was about the average in many 
parts. . . . Sunshine, too, differed little from average. . . .” 
At present the chances are that a period of considerable 
rains will occur over most of England during the last fortnight 
of January 1938. 


DUNBOYNE, 7.x.37. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 
— address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 

esired.] 


THE REAL “ ANTEDILUVIANS ” 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Simr,—All honest and enlightened thinkers, in all countries 
where honest and enlightened thinking is allowed, combine 
to-day in recognising that the most dangerously reactionary 
factor in modern world affairs is that greedy and short- 
sighted Nationalism which is always bellowing ‘‘ Ourselves 
First!” or Ourselves Alone!” 

In any decent family, anywhere, a youth who continually 
shouted “‘ Me First!’ at the dinner-table would be severely 
disciplined. Yet in many countries to-day (South Africa 
included), youth in general is actually being officially or semi- 
officially taught to shout just this—and very little else. 

This is not patriotism. It is mere parish-pump-ism, 
extended to a whole people’s affairs and outlook; a relic of 
narrow tribal barbarism disguised (but in no way changed or 
improved) by calling it “ Nationalism.” 

General Smuts has long recognised these truths. He has 
publicly repeated them over and over again. 

Complete world-embracing internationalism is obviously 
not yet attainable. Within the British Commonwealth, how- 
ever, we can at least make a start, and actually learn and 
begin to practise this mathematically sound and geo- 
metrically water-tight creed of Wholeness or Holism. (General 
Smuts again !) 

When we have begun to do this within the Common- 
wealth, and our policy begins (as it must) to demonstrate its 
success, then other nations, one by one, might be drawn to 
join in with us in fostering a working, practical and ever- 
widening internationalism. This is the League of Nations of 
the future—a natural growth, proved at each cautious and 
logical step before the next is taken. The Geneva League 
was premature and much too heterogeneous. 

Progress towards internationalism can only come in 
stages, as the outlook of the peoples is widened step by step. 
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Here in South Africa we have seen our own outlook widen, 
in the last thirty years, from the contending, parish-pump 

rovincialisms of four separate colonies to the co-operative 
Whole-ism of one South African Union. (General Smuts, we 
see, is especially glad to note this progressive discrediting and 
discarding of provincialism.) The obvious and logical next 
step is the widening of South African, Canadian, Australian, 
New Zealander and United Kingdom “ provincialism ” into 
the co-operative Whole-ism of one Commonwealth-Imperial 
Union. 

In this Dominion of South Africa, Colonel Stallard and 
his Dominion Party are ALONE trying to spread this vitally 
needful enlightenment—-and are thus actually practising what 
General Smuts has been preaching for years. The reward they 
get is to be called “‘ Medieval” by General Smuts’s press and 
party and “ antediluvian,” now, by General Smuts himself ! 

The Dominion Party may be a little ahead of the times, 
perhaps, but it is certainly not behind them. 

The people who are behind the times in this country, the 
real medizvalists, the real antediluvians, are our South 
African Nationalists (“‘ United National ” Party or Malanite), 
who still cling to their parish-pump, small-grocer-ite 
** Dominion Provincialism ” and shout its crude and wearisome 
parrot-slogans of ‘‘ Sovereign Independence” and ‘“ South 
Africa First !”’ 

It is to be hoped that they will grow up out of it in time. 


Eshowe, Yours faithfully, 
Zululand. Francis H. Srpson. 
October, 1937. ‘ 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 


To THE Epiror oF The National Review 


Smr,—Your well-informed notes in “ Episodes of the 
Month ”’ on the situation in South Africa should go a long way 
towards enlightening the public at home on affairs in this 
sub-continent. I wish to particularly congratulate you on 
publishing the article on General Hertzog in the September 
issue, dealing with the Protectorates, by Mr. Barber. A point 
that has, however, been missed, due to the able way in which 
the real issue has been obscured, is the fact that there was 
never any genuine move to take over the Protectorates until 
Admiral Evans marched through the Union with a British 
force to deal with Tchekedie. As Mr. Barber says, there is no 
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desire evident among the people of South Africa to incor- 
porate any of the Protectorates. It is entirely a political 
matter with those anti-British statesmen (sic) who wish to 
further restrict British influence in South Africa. As long 
as the Natives object to incorporation and the Home Govern- 
ment stands by its promises to them, disturbances, which are 
few and very, very far between in the Protectorates (compare 
the number of riots, etc., under Union Government adminis- 
tration during the last two decades), will be dealt with by a 
British Force. The transfer of the Protectorates would be the 
greatest success that Generals Smuts and Hertzog could 
claim in their efforts to declare the Union of South Africa a 

Republic. 
Yours faithfully, 
X. Y. Z. 

Kimberley. 

October, 1937. 


“ MONEY ” 


To tHE Epitror or The National Review 


Smr,—It is a curious thing that while economists have 
failed to find a satisfactory definition of money, and I myself 
have been feeling about for one for quite a long time, there 
has all the while been sitting a perfectly good and satisfying 
one in Webster’s Dictionary, did one but have eyes in the 
mind to see it. Just listen ! 

“Money.” A PIECE OF METAL COINED OR STAMPED, 
AND ISSUED BY AUTHORITY AS A MEDIUM OF EXCHANGE. 

The true meaning at first escapes one. But examine it. 
Now we have paper money we can ignore “ coined.” 

Money is something stamped. Now the “ Georgius VI 
Dei,” etc., has nothing to do with money. The important 
part is the number. Also the “ medium of exchange” is 
undoubtedly book-keeping. So if we bring Webster’s defini- 
tion up to date, and word it a little more plainly, we get this : 

““Money.” A NUMBER CONSTITUTED BY AUTHORITY AS 
THE COMMON UNIT FOR ACCOUNTING. 

When I spotted this I could have kicked myself ! 

Yours, etc., 
G. C. NEvVILE. 
Woodington, near Romsey, 
Hampshire. 
October, 1937. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


AIR PROBLEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


WincED WarRFARE. By Squadron-Leader E. J. Kingston- 
McCloughry, D.S.0O., D.F.C. (Cape, 10s. 6d. net). This 
admirable little book, to which Lord Lloyd has written a 
brief foreword, has already received a good deal of favourable 
notice, but one or two of its chapters deal with questions 
of such importance that any opportunity of calling attention 
to them is worth grasping. To prevent any disappointment 
on a possible reader’s part, however, it should be said that 
this is not a book conceived or composed all in one piece, 
but no more than a collection of essays, some of them Royal 
Air Force prize essays, which have been published in Service 
journals during the last ten years or so. The first, on 
“Trenchard’s Air Force: France, 1918,” is a piece of 
historical criticism, showing how long it took for the idea 
of an independent Air Force to become a practical reality 
during the War owing to the long “struggle between the 
strategically defensive and the strategically offensive policies ” 
and the victory until the last year of the War of the 
defensive ; and the fourth essay, “ Aircraft in War,” is 
really a pendant to the first since, in the form of short but 
incisive notes, it considers how aircraft can most effectively 
participate in the “accredited methods of bringing an 
enemy to defeat.” The second essay, on “ Air Navigation,” 
is of quite a different order, being a survey of the technique 
of navigation in the air with suggestions for its improvement. 
The last item but one, again, is hardly covered by the title 
of the book, since it is just a very pleasant and agreeably 
written account of a journey by air over the North-West 
Frontier of India; and the last item, a short discourse on 
“Morale and Leadership,” is applicable to fighting with all 
arms. It is, however, the three essays hitherto unmentioned 
which give this work its real importance and also encourage 
the hope that the author may some day have time to develop 
his ideas and expand his illustration of principles to greater 
length, if not in public, at least in the counsels by which our 
statesmen will have to be guided in a future war. The titles 
of them are “ The Mediterranean To-day,” ‘‘ Whither ?”’ and 
“ Policing by Air.” Indeed, practically all that the author 
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has to say is included in the first two, and the third, which 
should undoubtedly be also read, is really a more detailed 
consideration of certain problems covered by “ Whither ? ” 
Its great value is its very clear and persuasive quotations of 
figures to show how much less expense and suffering to both 
sides, with better success, is involved in the policing of an 
area like the North-West Frontier of India by air rather 
than by punitive campaigns conducted by a military force. 
If anybody has any doubts on the subject, whether humani- 
tarian or strategical, he will find it very difficult to resist 
Squadron-Leader Kingston-McCloughry’s facts. 


Therefore, while appreciating the lucidity and force of all 
these essays, and resisting the temptation to dwell on the 
historical interest of the first, I prefer to concentrate attention 
on the two that have supreme importance, for the reason 
that here are stated with absolute clarity and no excessive 
dogmatism the vital problems on which this Empire’s history 
during the next hundred years—let us hope we may put it at 
least as long as that—will provide abundant commentary. 
The aims of the two are somewhat similar, but whereas the 
second, which was written in 1926, is the more widely 
embracing and deals with the whole system of Imperial 
defence throughout the globe, the first, which was written 
in 1934, deals more precisely with British interests in the 
Mediterranean and has received, since it was written, two 
very crucial commentaries, namely, Italy’s conquest of 
Abyssinia in spite of sanctions and the present Spanish war. 
‘“‘ Whither ? ”—to take the wider essay first—starts from the 
assumption that two of the basic principles of Imperial 
defence are (a) the preservation of our possessions from ex- 
ternal aggression and internal disorder, and (b) the main- 
tenance of all ocean and air routes necessary for our national 
security and for the furtherance of our national trade. “I 
shall seek,”’ says the author, “ to investigate the part aviation 
ought to play i in the attainment of these aims, and, since our 
present page of ee defence was evolved before the 
advent of air power, I shall endeavour to point out how this 
new force, with its far-reaching influence, can be made to 
dovetail into the existing order, and what changes and 
reshufflings will be necessary to make the most of its poten- 
tialities.” The two pages that follow this statement are, 
from the point of view of accurately focussing public opinion, 
extremely important, for they deal with the defence of Great 
Britain against something which this island has not yet 
experienced, concentrated attack by an air force of modern 
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dimensions and armament. It is pointed out that Great 
Britain is vulnerable to such an attack, which is “ particularly 
difficult to repulse,” since an air force cannot ensure meeting 
an enemy in the air or bringing him to action: and then 
follows a passage which, as summing up the conclusions of 
the first and fourth essays, should be read and remembered 
by as many people as possible :— 

“The only true means of air defence is to assume the offensive, 
and continuously, by night and day, strike at the enemy’s vital points 
in as great a strength as possible, thereby reducing the resisting powers 
of his people, and compelling his leaders to accede to the demand 
of our (? their) public opinion and divert his air units to defence. All 
the lessons of air fighting in the last war are clear on this point. Since 
it is only by vigorous offensive that we can undermine the morale of 
the enemy people, we must, at the same time, reassure our own public 
opinion and meet his attacks ; hence a defensive policy must be care- 
fully prepared. Bearing in mind that every squadron deducted from 
our offensive correspondingly weakens our striking power, but remem- 
bering also that the enemy path to our vital centres must be made 
as difficult as possible, it is considered that the balance of fighters 
for the defence to bombers for the offence should be of the order of 
one to two.” 


Here, as a commentary on the above, is the place to read 
what is said in the essay “ Aircraft in War” on the role of 
an air force, where the author lays his finger on the com- 
parative futility of attacking an enemy air force rather than 
strike at vital centres; so that it will be for the statesman, 
in consultation with his technical advisers, to decide where 
air attacks are to be applied in order to bring the maximum 
pressure to bear on an enemy people, whether on railways, 
munition works, a fleet in harbour or an army in the 
field, indiscriminate bombardment being quite ineffective 
and the effort to obtain a permanent air superiority probably 
fruitless. We and all nations, in fact, have to make up our 
minds to the fact that as soon as hostilities break out, the 
prime military objective of the enemy will be the public 
opinion of the citizens at large and that his most immediately 
effective weapon for breaking down its moral resistance will 
be his air force. Indeed, the defence and strengthening of 
public opinion, though the author of this book does not 
deal with the question, will be one of the most important 
factors in modern warfare: and therefore statesmen will do 
well to take every possible step to make the citizens not 
only airminded but air-resistant by the education of opinion, 
by practical demonstrations on a large scale and, no less 
important, by determining in good time an efficient system 
of national propaganda in war which, by using every possible 
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means, will strengthen morale in face of great losses and 
prevent unreasonable panic. 


Our author now turns to his second point—air co- 
operation with continental armies. Armies will continue, he 
fully admits, but suggests that the advent of air power may 
well effect a reduction in the number of troops required for 
defence of lines of communication, for reconnaissance and 
flank protection, and even, given superiority in the air, for 
the striking force: but he goes on to make a particular 
suggestion for this country which will certainly need careful 
consideration. Our problem, as he says, is how to reduce 
the cost of our defence in time of peace while being in as 
position to resist attack till we have had time to mobilize 
our national resources for offence : and his suggestion is that 
it might be possible to reduce and remodel our standing army 
“to form a skeleton upon which to build a national army, 
rather than to fulfil the function of shock troops against the 
first onslaught of the enemy. The main initial hostilities 
could be entrusted to the air force, which, having obtained 
air superiority, could then carry out offensive action.” No 
doubt this suggestion is already under consideration by the 
Committee of Imperial Defence. 


Squadron-Leader Kingston-McCloughry then turns to 
consider in some detail the defence of our Imperial com- 
munications, home waters, the Mediterranean, the Suez 
Canal and Egypt, the Indian Ocean a propos of which he 
stresses the supreme importance of Singapore, our naval 
bases, India and the Dominions. One cannot follow here all 
his suggestive notes, but it is worth mentioning that he 
opens his discussion with an interesting passage on the 
relation of air power to sea power, based on the assumption 
that the bulk of our trade will always be carried by sea. 
There is no fundamental reason, he urges, why air power 
should not give command of the seas, since, other things 
being equal, weapons of three dimensions must always 
have the advantage over those of only two. But at present, 
as he admits, other things are not equal. ‘“ Aircraft... 
still lack the radius of action, and the staying power, and it 
is doubtful if they possess the hitting force necessary to 
eliminate the need of surface craft. The value of battleships 
has been proved again and again in war and the authorities 
have refused, and rightly so, to hazard their replacement by 
aircraft. The hotly debated question of the relative 
importance of the two arms can never be settled in peace, 
but must await the arbiter of war.” So he bases all his argu- 
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ment on the assumption that the policy of battle fleets will 
continue for the present: and his detailed examination of an 
air force’s function as a defender of Imperial communications 
is, in effect, an enquiry how far such a force, besides directly 
assisting a fleet in action, can replace to some extent the 
lighter craft and increase the effective policing of the seas. 
Perhaps his most important sentence is the following: “‘ We 
are drawn to the conclusion, therefore, that for aircraft to 
operate effectively in the defence of our Empire communica- 
tions, well-established air routes must be organized throughout 
the Commonwealth.” Wherefore he concludes this powerful 
essay with some remarks on the immense importance of 
developing these routes by civil aviation and on the par- 
ticular ways in which world communication by air can, 
from our point of view, be improved. 


It will be seen that the special problem of the Mediter- 
ranean comes under the general one of Imperial communica- 
tions, and in this essay the author devotes just over two 
pages to it under this head, pointing out that in the Medi- 
terranean we are badly placed for air bases, that our air 
route to the Middle East must pass over foreign countries, 
or, at best, be liable to attack from air bases in Africa, and 
therefore that, unless or until we can develop adequate air 
bases in North Africa ourselves, the balance of air power in 
these waters will be weighted against us, with the corollary 
that they might be closed to us in a major war. The essay 
“The Mediterranean To-day” is an amplification of these 
two pages with the object of “investigating the influence 
which civil aviation as well as military air forces may exert 
on British interests in the Mediterranean, and to consider 
how these interests should be protected.” The author 
begins by briefly detailing our interests and the traditional 
method of defending them before turning to consider the 
role of an air force: and it is worth noting that, with great 
honesty, he prefaces all his suggestions with the remark : 
** As we have had no experience of really modern air warfare, 
the premises on which we can base our arguments are few and 
comparatively inconclusive.” But he calls attention to the 
enormous technical progress of recent years, and to the fact 
that even bombers can exceed 200 miles an hour, that the 
development of flying boats has made vast strides, that the 
height of the “ ceiling’ has been increased as well as the 
tonnage: and, while recognising the parallel improvement in 
air defence, he obviously is convinced that, for the present, 
the attack is far more powerful. He then proceeds to state, 
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briefly but in detail, what appear to him the changes made 
to our position in the Mediterranean by the development of 
the air arm as regards the Navy, bases, merchant shipping, 
air communications, overseas expeditions, direct air attack 
and cost, the result of which examination he gives in a sum- 
mary one page long. Reducing this to a few lines, I will 
put it as follows: 

Political difficulties increased, since all Mediterranean 
nations can acquire powerful air forces comparatively 
cheaply ; 

The new weapon increases hazard to merchant 
shipping, and, the Mediterranean being our main trunk 
line for commercial aviation, it is also the most 
vulnerable ; 

A new threat has been brought to the capital ship ; 

The movement of armed forces and their supply 
through the Mediterranean is more hazardous ; 

Our present main bases may be made untenable ; 

All our vital centres in the Mediterranean are within 
reach of increasingly formidable air attack, although the 
vital centres of a potential Mediterranean enemy are 
also exposed to attack from ourselves or our allies. © 


How, then, can we counter “ the increased threat” ? 
That is the question with which the remainder of this essay 
is concerned. In general, it affects our finance and our 
diplomacy, for we are too vulnerable to dispense with friends 
in the Mediterranean, and the fewer friends we have, the more 
must we spend on defence. In particular, the vulnerability 
of our mercantile marine makes it necessary for immediately 
applicable plans for diverting our shipping to be made in 
peace time, and we must develop aircraft that can make 
non-stop flights from one British base to another. Our 
fleet in the Mediterranean should consist of ships built with 
the maximum of protection against air attack and be pro- 
vided with less vulnerable aircraft-carriers, besides being 
strengthened in lighter and faster vessels. As regards our 
bases, the author paints a rather gloomy picture, the truth 
of which will be apparent to anybody who considers the 
geography of the Mediterranean. ‘“ The fact cannot be dis- 
guised,” he says, “‘ that in a war against Italy there could be 
no guarantee for the complete security of our fleet and its 
bases.” Moreover, our only suitable air bases are in the east 
of the Mediterranean, namely Cyprus, Haifa and Alexandria, 
and these should be developed: meanwhile, no time should 
be lost in equipping Gibraltar, Malta, Haifa and Cyprus 
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with the latest anti-aircraft defences. Finally, the problem 
of our air force’s effectiveness in time of war depends almost 
wholly on who would be our enemies and who our allies: 
with France and Italy both against us we should, indeed, 
be hard pressed, though not defenceless or without power to 
take the offensive-defensive in the air. But long-ranged 
squadrons will be necessary, and “the strength and dis- 
position of the Empire air forces should be such that a force 
superior to any that could be brought against it could be 
readily concentrated in the Middle East,” In fine, the 
author concludes, the development of air power has “ loaded 
the dice’ against us in the Mediterranean, and he cogently 
shows why : our fleet might be driven from Malta to the east, 
our merchant shipping might have to resort to the Cape 
route, and our air communications might be severed. “ It 
goes without saying that the menaces of the future call for 
careful diplomacy. Friendship with Italy is of great con- 
sequence, and above all we must endeavour to preserve 
cordial relations with France.” 

This is an appreciation of a difficult situation which 
everybody would do well to ponder, since public opinion 
has considerable influence on our diplomacy, and the more 
people realise the facts of the matter, the better. Not that 
appreciation of the facts always makes policy easier, for 
foreign relations depend on sentiment as well as facts, 
especially in the world of to-day. Moreover, desirable as it 
may from a military point of view to be friends with both 
France and Italy, they themselves may adopt policies which 
makes this impossible. Nevertheless, it is something if the 
people of this country come to realize that, while war with 
a Mediterranan power might conceivably cause less material 
havoc in these islands than war with a central European 
power, our trade would suffer more, our Imperial com- 
munications be more endangered and our risk of defeat 
distinctly greater. It hardly needs saying that if Great 
Britain were driven from the Mediterranean, the organisa- 
tion of our whole Empire would have to be remodelled. 
The moral is that we must be strongly prepared, properly 
advised and wisely led, so that our action as a nation and an 
Empire is neither blind nor timorous, and that if principle 
has to be modified by prudence, public opinion should be 
frankly educated to realize the importance of both. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD 


GrorRGIAN ADVENTURE: The Autobiography of Douglas 
Jerrold (Collins, 15s.). Readers of the National Review 
who were familiar with Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s brilliant 
Current Comments in the English Review will not be dis- 
appointed in Georgian Adventure, for it contains more wit 
and wisdom than is to be found in the works of any half-dozen 
of the fashionable Left Wing intelligentsia. It is not a per- 
sonal or domestic history. There is no mention of wife or 
marriage, and of his family most attention is paid to two 
of his great-grandfathers, Douglas Jerrold of Punch, and 
Lamard Blanchard, the critic. Mr. Jerrold is chiefly con- 
cerned with the varied and interesting background against 
which his life has been lived. Westminster School ; political 
Oxford and Fleet Street before the War; Gallipoli and 
France with the Naval Division ; teaching tactics to young 
officers at Aldershot ; the Ministry of Food and the rationing 
system ; publishing and the English Review; the effort to 
reanimate the Conservative Party in the early ’30’s; and, 
finally, the launching of General Franco on the “ Last Cru- 
sade.” Many of these things are history, or are on the way 
to become it. 

Yet, as in most good autobiographies, we follow the 
spiritual and mental adventures of the hero in addition to the 
corporal. Comment and narrative are, however, so skilfully 
interwoven that the tempo of the book never slackens, nor 
does the crisp style degenerate into discursiveness. The author 
is uncompromisingly a man of the Right, and some of his 
independent and fearless criticisms are bound to provoke 
resentment. Yet, though his acidity is occasional, his wit 
remains ubiquitous, and those who disapprove of the former 
will certainly enjoy the latter. The book creates the im- 
pression that any man facing political issues honestly and 
rejecting humbug, half-truths, inaccurate generalisations, 
and false sentimentality, must inevitably belong to the 
Right. Mr. Jerrold is merciless alike to the fallacies of the 
Left Wing and the sophistries of the “ big soft centre,” 
with the result that Georgian Adventure is a very effective 
refutation—to such as need it—that the Tories are the 
“stupid Party.” A book to be read, not only for its enter- 
tainment value but for the political thought contained in it. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NORWICH 
Success To THE Mayor. By R. H. Mottram (Hale, 12s. 6d.). 
Here is a book for the ordinary man, for the antiquary, the 
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legislator and the town-planner, while for those who belong 
to Norwich this work will take precedence of a host of less 
authentic gazetteers. Mr. Mottram has created a tapestry 
of dates and facts, and impresses by simple statements which 
brook no dispute. Needless to say, he has succeeded in 
making the past present and investing with human interest 
a city which is far from being a museum piece. To appreciate 
the value of the book, close reading, and some acquaintance 
with the maze of streets is essential. For the wider and more 
human interests the reader can rely with confidence upon the 
author’s industry. He has called up the vanished worthies 
of Norwich with all their characteristics, manners and cus- 
toms. He writes of the trades, crafts, legislation, markets, 
riots and excursions. His most subtle purpose, however, is 
to expound the philosophy of a city’s life. He places Norwich 
on the map at an early period. The enigma of its strange 
formation and the allocation of its parishes is made clear. 
We are led to realise the dimensions of the place, its enclosures 
and its salients. The Cathedral and the Keep stand at first 
above the agglomeration of thatch and timber, changing in 
slow time to stone, brick and tile. The flexibility of the 
development was to prove the City’s chief asset, although this 
was checked in the fourteenth century by the building of the 
City walls. The disastrous effect of the Black Death to the 
close-packed streets within the walls proves that the problem 
of overcrowding, which is so vital to-day, had its origin in the 
early part of the fourteenth century. Norwich happily 
escaped the insult of sustained siege and capture by a foreign 
enemy, with the exception of Kett’s Rebellion in 1549. When 
the gates were forced, after the rebels had defied the King’s 
forces for three months, the citizens were spared the experience 
of York and other places. When Queen Elizabeth visited the 
city in 1578 the scenes of pageantry gave full prominence to 
the strength of local trade; but there were already signs of 
the decline which became serious during the troublous years 
of the mid-seventeenth century. This was the period of 
defacement to ancient buildings and monuments ; but at the 
restoration of the Monarchy trade partially revived, and this 
in time led to local government by political party. Modern 
Norwich dates from the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
A new era was now in being, and the city was prepared for 
innovations in building in which the fine local brickwork for 
street architecture was brought to perfection. It is no mean 
task to investigate and classify all the changes which have 
accompanied the life of a great city during a thousand years. 
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Mr. Mottram’s survey is wide enough to embrace the crafts, 
and in the case of the late eighteenth century the artistry of 
the Norwich School. His main object, however, is to show the 
remarkable genius of the English to govern themselves and 
yet maintain the spirit of individual freedom. In focussing 
attention on the heart of East Anglia the author holds up the 
mirror to the fluctuating life and customs of a whole county. 
He has formed a correct estimate of local government from 
medizval to modern times; has made adequate allowance 
for change, and while retaining the force of historical state- 
ment, there is throughout the book the implication that 
things of to-day form part of a continuous if chequered 
tradition. Armed with the information furnished by the dis- 


tinguished author, Norwich will be revisited with gusto. The. 


traveller will find all as stated in the 279 pages, and he will 
wish “‘ Success to the Mayor.” He will find the curiosity shops 
exciting, the Crome and Cotman pictures alluring, and the 
contents of the museums most attractive. If he meets 
Mr. Mottram haunting the ancient streets he will indeed be 
favoured. 


“LA LIBRE BELGIQUE ” 


UncEnsorED. By Oscar E. Millard. The True Story of the 
Clandestine Newspaper, “‘ La Libre Belgique,” published in 
Brussels during the German Occupation (Robert Hale & Co., 
12s. 6d.). This is an enthralling record of continuous acts 
of gallantry behind the lines. When the Germans entered 
Brussels in August, 1914, Burgomaster Max asked the Belgian 
Press to cease publication so as not to submit to the indignity 
of enemy censorship. The Germans soon subsidised a news- 
paper in French, cleverly called the Bruwellois. It was subtly 
edited, pretending to be impartial over news and independent 
of the Government. The Press seemed still free, at worst 
propounding the pacifist doctrines of M. Victor Jourdain. 
This veteran editor of the leading Catholic journal, the 
Patriote, had for thirty years been preaching pacifism and 
fighting Belgian armaments up to the moment the Germans 
invaded Belgium. Never was a false prophet to make such a 
brave and sustained recantation. With the help of a kinsman, 
M. van Doren, Jourdain wrote, secretly printed and dis- 
tributed a scathing exposure of the Bruzellois. When two 
more “‘free’’ newspapers appeared, the last being La 
Belgique, they resolved to issue throughout occupied territory 
an uncensored anti-Boche, openly pro-Allied paper, to main- 
tain Belgian morale. In November, 1914, La Libre Belgique 
was conceived, to be born on February a, 1915.“ Reguliére- 
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ment Régulier”’ it appeared until it proudly announced its 
own demise in its 17lst number of November 12, 1918. 
Jourdain had died a month before. 

The writing of it was comparatively easy. At first 
Jourdain wrote the whole paper, culling his material from 
smuggled allied newspapers. Very soon regular contributors 
appeared, “‘ Fidelis,” ‘‘ Ego” and “ Miles,” all to end in 
prison. But although numbers of the staff were captured, 
the Germans never learned the part each had played, and 
none gave away their confederates. It was, therefore, vital 
that those three pseudonyms should still appear regularly. 
“* Fidelis > smuggled several articles from prison, the style 
of the other two was preserved intact. Yet Jourdain was the 
only journalist ever connected with the enterprise. 

Illicit journalism is akin to spying, with two important 
differences: a printing press and distribution in bulk. The 
former must be big, and therefore hard to conceal. German 
method soon registered most presses. Eventually van 
Doren installed his own secret machine, but before this and 
after his “‘ disappearance ”’ they had to rely on the courage 
of many printers, licensed and unlicensed. The paper adver- 
tised its ‘‘ Bureaux” as ‘“‘ une cave automobile,’ which 
maddened the Germans into a useful “ idée fixe” that the 
Jesuits were La Libre Belgique. The last two editor- 
managers were indeed Jesuits, but they acted as individuals, 

How can a bundle of newspapers be concealed ? Secret 
Service information is carried in the head or written on easily 
secreted scraps of paper. Here the Jesuits with their organ- 
isation, discipline and garments were invaluable. One 
priest with packets of the paper under his ‘“ soutane”’ was 
rounded up for a general search. One of the guard failing to 
light a charcoal fire, he helpfully suggested paper, going so 
far as both to provide, lay and light it. The sentry, gratefully 
hugging the growing warmth, never read what was kindling 
his fire. Endless adventures and “ legpulls on the eminently 
legpullable overlords” make an absorbing tale. This 
book is I Was a Spy and the Scarlet Pimpernel rolled into 
one ; indeed every chapter invites ‘“‘ Is he in heaven, is he in 
hell; that demmed illusive pimpernel”? Mr. Millard knows 
how to let a grand story tell itself. 


ANCIENT LONDONERS 
Parish Lire Lonpon, by Charles Pendrill. 
(Oxford University Press. Milford, 21s.). The city churches 
have aroused much controversy, but it has been left to Mr, 
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Pendrill to discover that their story is the epitome of the 
daily existence and habits of London ‘citizens from the 
inception of Saxon London to the Great Fire. The church 
was the centre of religious and parochial life ; religion formed 
three parts of the life of the people and the parish was the 
unit of local government. The country manor courts and 
frank-pledges taught English people the art of self-govern- 
ment and in the city parishes the churchwardens and vestry- 
men organised and administered the civic life of their com- 
munity. London churchwardens, even in the fifteenth 
century, could mostly read and write, hence the wealth of 
detailed information to be gathered from their accounts ; it 
would be innteresting to know how it happened that so many 
of these precious records survived the Great Fire. Valuable 
as these accounts are, they must make dry and scrappy 
reading, but Mr. Pendrill has woven them, with rare 
skill, into a series of vivid pictures of old London life. The 
glow of colour and wealth of treasure in the medieval churches ; 
the system of charity and care for the poor; the shops, the 
houses, the daily food and housekeeping ; there is no end to 
the variety and interest of this entrancing story. Where one 
has learned so much, it seems invidious to question, but 
surely the medieval “solar” was not a “sun parlour ”’— 
sunlight was held to be unwholesome in those days—but a 
room where the master and mistress of the house sought 
seclusion and privacy from the servants who thronged the 
great hall. While it is true that the custom of sleeping naked 
died out in the sixteenth century, Queen Elizabeth’s “‘ night- 
gown ” of purple velvet was surely more in the nature of an 
evening négligée. Bedgowns were worn in bed. It is hard to 
exaggerate the charm and interest of this book from the 
first page to the last. It is a great achievement. 


SOME NEW NOVELS 
Katrina, by Sally Salminen (Thornton Butterworth, 7s. 6d.). 
Worup’s Enp, by Pamela Hansford Johnson (Chapman 
and Hall, 7s. 6d.). THry Comr, Tory Go, by Winifred Peck 
(Faber & Faber, 7s. 6d.). For Us in tHe Dark, by Naomi 
Royde-Smith (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.). THERE ARE Four Sza- 
sons, by Richmal Crompton (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.). It seems 
quite unnecessary to add to Miss Sally Salminen’s laurels by 
stating, as do her publishers, that she was working as a 
kitchen-maid in the home of an American millionaire when 
she won a Finnish-Swedish prize novel competition with 
Katrina. The creator of Katrina can stand on her own 
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feet, and the printing of irrelevant personal detail on the 
dust-jacket is irritating. For Katrina is one of those fine, 
gentle, true pieces of writing that enrich the mind and live 
in the memory—the simple story of a Finnish girl who marries 
a sailor from one of the Aland islands and lives her life amon 
her husband’s people, gradually earning their affection an 
respect. Katrina is strong, stubborn and tender: she slaves 
from morning till night for her husband and children ; faces 
poverty, hunger, cold, misfortune ; yet still has energy and 
feeling enough to cart earth in basketfuls so that she can grow 
little apple-trees on the rocky ledge that is her only garden. 
The background of this book will be new to many English 
readers ; it is vital, refreshing and moving, and deserves all 
the honours that it has received. 

Miss Crompton’s novel takes us back to 1872 and brings 
us by easy steps to the present day. Vicky Carothers, the 
heroine, is well drawn throughout, but particularly in the 
early chapters when she is a growing girl, playing up to her 
conception of herself as Papa’s only joy and comfort. Papa’s 
only comfort, alas, is wasted upon that singularly wooden 
relative, who remarries, and proceeds to ignore Vicky com- 
pletely. Her subsequent marriage to an irresponsible yet 
(to her) fascinating painter, and the affairs of her children 
and grandchildren occupy the bulk of the succeeding pages. 
The volume ends on the peaceful note of old age and quiet 
friendship with Andrew, the gardener ; perhaps the only person 
in Vicky’s troubled life who ever really understood her. 

For Us in the Dark is a powerful novel with an almost 
incredibly spineless heroine, in whom one is compelled to 
believe by reason of the author’s note: “ The story of this 
novel is based on the published reports of a famous trial, and 
all the characters in it are drawn from life.” This troubled 
story, of the exploitation of an illegitimate child to serve 
the ends of fortune-hunters, grows darker towards its close, 
but the end is not without hope, for Francie’s child, con- 
ceived in circumstances of unmitigated horror, passes into 
the hands of a decent man who intends to devote his life 
to repairing some of the wrongs done to Francie. The book 
is well constructed and strongly written, but is depressing 
in the extreme, and, in spite of stark “ realism,” not always 
convincing. 

World’s End is the story of a man in and out of work, 
with a brave wife who dies in childbirth. The author is not 
without knowledge of the seamy side of life, and the book 
has the merit of a certain crude vitality, but in places it is 
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so badly written that much of its value is lost. Phrases such 
as “his shoes hissed on the gravel,” “the spittle of small 
talk,” surely defeat their own ends, and when we are told 
that ‘‘ Doris felt for Brand’s hand, ground it fiercely in her 
own and held it fast,’ we are inclined to wonder what she 
did with the pieces. 

They Come They Go is the history of a single English parish 
over a period of four hundred years. The squires and the 
parsons come and go, but the parish, which is rural England 
in little, goes on. The book is fine in concept and execution ; 
its appeal will be limited, but the publishers are probably 
justified in their claim that it will delight all who have a 
sense of the past, and of its link into the present. 


LOUIS XVII 


THe Davenin, by J. B. Morton. (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). 
A few years ago the Dean and Chapter of Westminster seized 
an opportunity to verify the identity of two pathetic figures 
in history—the little Princes in the Tower. No such definite 
solution has ever been reached as to the fate of an even more 
tragic victim, the little Dauphin of “the Revolution,” the 
prisoner of the Temple. Mr. Morton, in his vivid and moving 
account of the tragedy, remains convinced that the child who 
died in the Temple, after an imprisonment of the utmost 
barbarity, was indeed the Dauphin and that the stories of his 
removal and the substitution of another and older child are 
fabrications. He may be—probably is—-right, but he presses 
his conclusions somewhat too dogmatically. No author— 
least of all one who quotes no bibliography and seldom 
mentions his sources of information—has the right to dismiss 
such an authority as Le Notre, for instance, as a mere “ special 
pleader.”” Moreover, those who believe that a substitution 
was possible need not necessarily be confused with the foolish 
devotees who embraced every pretender to the title of 
Dauphin with equal enthusiasm. Mr. Morton, curiously 
enough, does not deal with Le Notre’s suggestion that the 
Dauphin may have been removed from the Temple, only to 
die, almost at once, in the hands of his saviours. 

Yet this suggestion refutes several of the author’s objec- 
tions and bears out his own contentions that the excesses of 
the Jacobins arose, not from cruelty, but through fear of the 
foreign enemy and that the Dauphin’s death was the last thing 
the revolutionaries desired. He was their one trump card 
in negotiation with the invaders of France. For the rest, the 
story is tersely and eloquently told ; Mr. Morton speaks from 
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his heart, with restraint and feeling, and he has a gift for 
vivid word portrayal. 


SCIENCE AND MANKIND 
Human Arratrs: An Exposition of What Science Can do 
for Man. Planned and edited by R. B. Cattell, J. Cohen 
and R. M. W. Travers (Macmillan, 10s. 6d.). 
‘When science has discovered something more 
We shall be happier than we were before.” 

wrote the poet, but he had clearly not read this book of 
essays. Designed to test the response of the public to the 
idea of a magazine bearing the same name, Human Affairs 
is an attempt to illustrate the benefits which science in every 
guise and under every name has conferred upon the race of 
man. As in every anthology the contributions are of unequal 
merit, though most are interesting or provocative. But the 
picture as a whole is an uninspiring one. After at least a 
century of the benefits of Science Great Britain is inhabited 
by a population whose birthrate has sunk by half, whose 
low standard of health has become a topic of national anxiety, 
and of whom two million are unemployed, while many more 
earn a wage which is inadequate for a healthy or progressive 
existence. These sinister facts are forcibly summed up in 
the longest, and perhaps the most challenging, essay in the 
book by Professor Malinowski, who begins: ‘‘ That we are 
passing through a cultural crisis of unprecedented magnitude 
and of a definitely putrid quality nobody doubts, except, 
of course, the 999 in 1,000 intellectual ostriches who prefer to 
remain head in sand rather than to face realities.” This is an 
overstatement, but the point is a cogent one and the efforts 
to answer it are more hopeful than constructive. In all the 
sciences discussed, in sociology, in anthropology, in philosophy, 
in medicine—and one notices with regret the relative absence 
of economics, which, though still to a large extent empirical, 
is surely a branch of learning most germane to our present 
needs—the same story is told: how so much progress has 
been made, but so many fresh problems discovered. Sir 
Henry Brackenbury writes of ‘“‘ Medical Progress and Society,” 
but medical progress has been of such a nature that Dr. 
Emanuel Miller has to provide a chapter on “‘ Neurosis and 
Civilisation.” Dr. Havelock Ellis writes with all his learning 
and maturity on ‘‘ Eros in Contemporary Life”; no one 
has done more to remove the taboos which surrounded sex, 
but he cannot claim that the subject has been made more 
simple for all its unveiling. Beyond appealing for broad- 
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mindedness and asserting that St. Francis and Socrates 
would not have been elected to Parliament—though that 
body has never lacked orators—Lord Listowel has little 
practical help for those who would combine “ Science and 
Legislation.” Indeed, this would seem to be the principal 
fault of the book, the main handicap to the periodical, that 
the Liberalism which allowed Science free play must itself 
be smothered by the genii it suffered to grow in an orgy of 
planning and state-control, an orgy undertaken from the 
best and most scientific motives. 


“GERMAN WEST” 
SoutH AFRICAN CINDERELLA. A Trek Through ex-German 
South West Africa. By Rex Harding. Illustrated. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 15s.) Mr. Harding resolved, when in an optimistic 
mood, to explore “‘ German West” on a push-bike. Though 
this method of transport added greatly to his difficulties, it 
was powerless to impair his sense of humour; sometimes 
staggering along on his ancient machine, more frequently 
afoot, he made intimate acquaintance, not only with present- 
day conditions in the country but with its previous history 
under German rule. He heard quite enough to convince 
him that any restoration of the colony to German domination 
is unthinkable. As he himself puts it, the 230,000 natives 
in German West constitute 230,000 reasons against any such 
policy. The Union Government treat their natives badly, 
but not half so badly as the Germans. The evidence he gives 
of German treatment of natives in an Appendix certainly 
lends convincing testimony to the soundness of his view. 
Whatever the Union of South African Government may 
decide as to the future government of the Province—and the 
members of the Commission which reported to the Union 
Government differed widely in their conclusions—any 
surrender of Mandated Territory is out of the question. 
Meanwhile, German propaganda is rife throughout the 
province; Nazi organizations are forming and growing 
arrogant; it is high time the Union Government stiffened 
its backbone. A sound, sensible, timely book. 


“THAT HE BELIEVETH IN THE SEA” 


Look to Your Moat. By Admiral Sir Barry Domvile 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 
declared about the middle of the seventeenth century that 
‘“‘ The first article of an Englishman’s political creed must be 
‘That he believeth in the sea.’” “It was inevitable that 
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we should go down to the sea,” says Sir Barry, but we should 
like to feel as confident as he is that “ sooner or later the call 
of adventure will beckon the youth of the land.” State 
pampering has done too much to stifle that spirit, and a 
youth that is nurtured from its earliest years on free milk 
and peace-at-any-price lectures is not going to be easily 
weaned from such comfortable and soporific influences. 
Happily we still have such men as Sir Barry to remind us 
of our heritage and our responsibilities. Much that he says 
may seem platitudinous to readers of The National Review, 
but it can never be stated too loud or too often that “no 
country can aspire to be a great Sea Power that does not 
transport its own goods on the sea.”” To allow our Mercantile 
Marine to starve is as bad as to allow our fighting fleet to 
fall below strength. The author further insists that “as 
long as any warships remain afloat the strongest unit will 
still be the battleship.” If there is to be international 
agreement on this point, no Board of Admiralty will be 
content with a size smaller than the largest in foreign 
possession. That is sound doctrine. So, too, is his thesis 
that “‘Sea power should be used just as ruthlessly as any 
other kind of power in time of war.” He is rightly im- 
patient of those ‘“ kind-hearted old people sitting round a 
table at Geneva” or writing to the papers at home who 
think that an enemy, given the chance of ruining us, will be 
faithful to ‘‘a few rules” drawn up at the lake-side. The 
conception of the non-combatant in modern warfare is 
impossible ; likewise the dream that the way to peace lies 
through disarmament. Now that we have discovered our 
error we are building feverishly, not, let us hope, too late. 
As it is, Sir Barry considers that our belated programmes 
are “‘ satisfactory,” “‘ provided that they are not pared once 
more by Radical statesmen eager to shine at the Council 
table where naval pawns are exchanged and our national 
security hazarded.” Vigilance in these matters is so essential 
that watchdogs such as the author deserve our gratitude. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
Anp Morntne 1n His By Philip Henderson (Boris- 
wood, 12s. 6d.). Described as “a book about Christopher 
Marlowe,” this volume might be likened to “ Dr. Faustus 
without the learned Doctor of Wittenberg.”’ Mr. Henderson 
admits that little is known of Marlowe’s life and doings, 
but remarks that the same may be said of Shakespeare— 
though this difficulty has not dulled the imagination of 
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numerous biographers. As a background to his somewhat 
elusive hero, he introduces crowds of minor characters 
and paints the scene in brilliant colours, all drawn from 
documentary evidence and scholarly research, not from his 
own whimsey. His presentation of the Elizabethan pageant 
is accurate—if not especially new—and on the whole the 
picture is impressive. Yet we could wish him less con- 
scientious. Having gathered information, he is determined to 
work it in somewhere and expects us to look over his shoulder 
at every fresh splash of colour. Why, for instance, when 
stating that Marlowe wrote Tamburlaine the Great, does he 
think it necessary to describe the visit of Ruy Gonzales de 
Clavigo to Timur the Lame ? Need the mention of Edward II 
be supplemented by an idealistic account of that unhappy 
monarch’s life and death? Mr. Henderson brings a cool 
judgment to bear on the debated questions of Marlowe’s 
death and the extent of his collaboration with Shakespeare. 
His estimate of Marlowe’s vehement character is sound, 
and on his last page he adequately summarises the poet’s 
influence on the drama. 


AN ENGLISHMAN 

CoALMINER. By G. A. W. Tomlinson (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). 
The author, though born and bred a coalminer, obvious] 
hates mining as heartily as he loves miners. From childhood 
he had two absorbing passions—books and Sherwood Forest. 
One school of novelists would have made such a child into 
a tormented misfit—another would have found for him 
sentimental salvation on the land. Mr. Tomlinson has faced 
the discomforts of work in the mine, which meant money 
and books, and the poverty of unemployment which meant 
the freedom of Sherwood Forest. Thus, a sensitive nature 
has achieved a serenity based on facing his fears and enjoying 
his pleasures. He possesses the true tolerance born of strong 
convictions and a sense of humour. 

Himself a Conservative, he tells us why miners con- 
sistently vote Socialist, although the truth is dawning on 
them that modern Socialism is not the creed they fought for 
fifty years ago. The miner “ will attend meetings, sing the 
‘Red Flag,’ and applaud the fiery speeches,” but deep inside 
him remains that stubborn love of things English which 
prevents him from becoming the wholehearted Socialist 
that agitators would like to see him. This stubborn love of 
things English shows itself in the keen yet friendly rivalry 
over allotment gardens and in the zeal for poaching. During 
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the great strike the Duke of Portland threw Welbeck open to 
the miners for unlimited rabbiting. All parties saw the joke. 
“It was interesting to hear the miners telling the game- 
keepers where rabbits were most numerous.” Duke, miner, 
gamekeeper, met on a common English ground, where 
politics had no place. Mr. Tomlinson has a rare gift for 
narration in words of one syllable ; as a true and spontaneous 
autobiography his book has not received the attention it 


deserves, yet it should appeal to us all, for it is essentially 
English. 


FOUR BIRD BOOKS 


WANDERINGS OF A Birp-LoveR In Arrica, by Madeline 
Alston. (Witherby, 8s. 6d.). THE Brrp-Lover’s Book oF 
VERSE, collected by Christina Chapin. (Witherby,  6s.). 
Epwarp GREY OF FALLODON AND His Birps, by Seton 
Gordon. (Country Life, 12s. 6d.). Aroot PLAcEs, 
by Seton Gordon. (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). We recommend our 
readers to despatch Mrs. Alston’s book to all their friends who 
have homes on the veldt, and bird-lovers in England who 
read of her experiences at Hermanus among terns, herons, 
avocets and kingfishers will be sorely tempted to catch the 
next boat. This book should awaken the interest of all South 
Africans in their bird-life, for Mrs. Alston describes the avian 
inhabitants of every type of South African scenery. We long 
to join her on her next expedition. 

Miss Chapin’s collection of bird poems supplies a real need ; 
Keats, Wordsworth, Shelley, Walter de la Mare, Mary Webb, 
Laurence Housman and many others are included ; she has 
chosen widely and well. We much hope she will carry on the 
good work and produce a book of the most famous bird 
quotations in literature. 

Edward Grey, statesman, angler and bird-lover, has 
revealed himself to us through various works of his own, and 
Professor Trevelyan’s book on his life has already been 
reviewed in these pages. In Mr. Seton Gordon’s book, with 
its delightful photographs taken in the gardens at Fallodon, 
we actually meet the robin who fed from Lord Grey’s hand 
and sang from his hat; and see him sitting by the pond 
with mandarin ducks sharing his seat, while mallard and 
tufted duck scramble for food at his feet. All those who 
visited Fallodon will treasure this volume. 

*“* Afoot in Wild Places ” also fulfils the purpose intended 
by its author—not a book to be read consecutively, but a 
series of essays that enable the city-dweller to walk the hills, 
see their wild life and recall his holiday experiences. Mr. 
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Seton Gordon possesses an unrivalled knowledge of the 
Highlands and of the Isles and never tires of telling their 
story. This book is well up to the standard of his previous 
works. 


OTHER NOTICES 


THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST. By Georges Bernanos. 
Translated by Pamela Morris (Boriswood, 10s. 6d.). Some twelve months 
ago the Journal d’un curé de campagne took France by storm. The present 
translation is a skilled rendering of a most remarkable character study. 
It is the story, stark in its knowledge of human nature and of existing 
conditions in France, of a young priest in charge of a scattered country 
parish. He is mined by an incurable disease ; oppressed by his social and 
intellectual limitations as a peasant’s son, with no cultural traditions save 
those of the séminaire ; yet consumed by an overmastering zeal for God 
and his office. Though he knows it not, he has also a dominating personality. 
The greatest tragedy of the book lies in the fact that, from Job’s Com- 
forters to the present day, the path of sympathy and understanding remains 
blocked by garrulous good advice. Even his best friend, the Curé de Torcy, 
was content to overwhelm him with shrewd, witty, but often misplaced 
counsel. But no one ever tried, by patient silence, to penetrate the lonely 
reserve of his tortured soul. A book typically French in its thoroughness and 
subtlety. 


THE IMMORTAL HERITAGE. An Account of the Work and Policy 
of the Imperial War Graves Commission during Twenty Years, 1917-1937. 
By Fabian Ware, with an Introduction by Edmund Blunden. Illustrated. 
(Cambridge University Press, 2s. 6d.). The British Empire lost a million 
dead in the Great War ; rather more than half of these lie in named graves ; 
the resting places of the remainder are “ known only to God.” The Imperial 
War Graves Commission—whose story is here told—has collected the 
remains from every battlefield, has laid out the lovely peaceful graveyards 
in France and in the other war theatres, and has united all the combatant 
nations on both sides into one organization for the perpetual care and 
preservation of these sacred spots. It is a wonderful task, reverently and 
patiently performed ; little is perhaps known of it in the outside world, 
but it has brought comfort and peace of mind to millions of the bereaved. 
This little book is beautifully planned and illustrated ; it is a touching and 
tasteful memorial to those who made the Great Sacrifice. 


SPORTING ADVENTURE. By J. Wentworth Day (George G. Harrap, 
12s. 6d. net). Wildfowlers, especially in the Eastern Counties, have recently 
produced a number of descriptive and illustrated books which constitute 
a literature peculiarly their own. Sporting Adventure consists chiefly of 
articles which have already appeared in the Field, The National Review 
and other papers ; they now appear as a whole divided appropriately into 
the seasons of the year. Mr. Wentworth Day is one of the foremost wild- 
fowlers of to-day, as well as a competent writer, and much of his excellent 
descriptive writing will appeal to those who know the Fens and Essex marshes 
and estuaries. Punt-gunning for duck is not the only sport which the 
author knows, for there are interesting chapters on Hawking, that little- 
known feudal sport which is kept alive by a small body of enthusiasts, 
Grouse shooting and even on Harpooning the basking shark. Mr. Wentworth 
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MACMILLAN 


REAT BRITAIN AND PALESTINE. 


By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM. With Map and Illustrations. About 10s. 6d. 

e first section of this book describes how the author helped to form in Manchester a British 

lestine Committee, which founded a distinctive British School of Zionism. The second and 

rd sections contrast the great success of the Zionists in Palestine and what the author considers 

.. be the somewhat sorry performance of the mandatory administration. The last section is a 
l review of the arguments for and against partition. 


RISIS IN CHINA: The Story of the Sian Mutiny. 
By JAMES M. BERTRAM. With Illustrations and Maps. 10s. 6d. 


vivid presentation of the shifting scene of modern Chinese life, dealing chiefly with the amazing 
n affair of December, 1936. Mr. Bertram describes graphically the situation in China, the 
csonalities that are influencing events, and the drive towards national unity. The book is a 
st useful explanation of events preceding the present struggle with Japan. 


HE GOLDEN CENTURY OF SPAIN, 1501-1621. 


By R. TREVOR DAVIES, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., Dean of Degrees and Modern 
History Tutor of St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 16s. 
ecial features of this book are the comparatively large amount of space devoted to economic 
d social history, to the activities of the Spanish Inquisition, and to the records of Spanish 
ysticism ; the diagrams and other illustrations; and the care taken to avoid vagueness or 
certainty in the statement of important facts. 


/USTAV STRESEMANN : His Diaries, Letters and Papers. 
Edited and Translated by ERIC SUTTON. Volume II. 
Illustrated. About 25s. net. 

lume II of this work, roughly covering the years 1925-6, after dealing with the evacuation of 

rman occupied territory, passes on to the Presidential elections following Ebert’s death. 

nong the interesting features are a valuable personal estimate of Ebert by Stresemann, a 

itement of Stresemann’s attitude to Hindenburg’s candidature and personality, and the entire, 


d hitherto unpublished, diary kept by Stresemann in connection with the Locarno Pact 
gotiations. 


MICHAEL BAKUNIN. 


By EDWARD H. CARR, Wilson Professor of International Politics in the 
University College of Wales. (Studies in Modern History, Edited by Professor 
L. B. NAMIER.) , 25s. net. 
chael Bakunin, the founder of Anarchism, was one of the most vivid personalities in European 


1eteenth-century history. Mr. Carr’s biography traces from the original sources, his life spent 
England, Sweden, Italy, and Switzerland. 


IG GAME HUNTING AND ADVENTURE, 1897-1936. 
By MARCUS DALY. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


is is a genuinely thrilling book by one of the most famous of African big game hunters. He 
3 countless hairbreadth escapes from death, and his actual life story may truly be said to 
al Rider Haggard at his best. Few books have so successfully combined hunting with travel 
the direct, honest, unforced style of the man of action. 


‘HE DEAD MARCH PAST: A Semi-Autobiographical Saga. 
By GERALD GRIFFIN. 8s. 6d. 


his autobiographical saga covers events in Ireland from the outbreak of the Great War to 
ent times. 

fr. Griffin gives us a book which makes a deal more cheerful reading. He belongs to that 
ssing and past order of gay-spirited Irishmen whose eye is quick to seize on the lighter ironies 
the tragi-comedy surrounding them, on the more comical aspects of their friends and acquain- 
ices.”’—Time and Tide. 


(All prices ave net.) 
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Day is also bold enough to embark on the venture of naming the greatest 
“shots” of recent times: King George V, Lord Huntingfield, the late 
Marquess of Ripon, the late Captain Freddie Fryer, whose memory lingers 
in the author’s mind as a donor of half-sovereigns, Sir Harry Stonor, the 
late Lord Downe, Corney Wykeham-Martin and the late Lord Westbury 
constitute his selection, and this is supported by many and ‘amusing 
anecdotes concerning the record bags obtained by these gentlemen. The 
beautiful plates and line drawings by “ Fish-Hawk ” make the book worth 
buying on their own merit. 

SPANISH CIRCUS. By Martin Armstrong (Collins, 15s.). Mr. 
Armstrong’s debut in the domain of history is promising. As befits a good 
novelist, his descriptions are good and his narrative clear. But that sorry 
trio, Carlos IV of Spain, his consort Maria Louisa, and their fatuous minister 
Godoy, would be better buried in oblivion, though we enjoyed the illustra- 
tions of five superb Goyas. Let us hope that the author will exercise his 
historical gifts on a theme, perhaps less picturesque in colouring but of less 
sordid insignificance. 

THE PESTS OF FRUIT AND HOPS. By A. M. Massee, DSc., 
F.R.ES. Plates by R. M. Greenslade, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. Foreword by 
J. C. F. Fryer, O.B.E., M.A., Director, Plant Pathological Laboratory, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (Crosby Lockwood, 15s.). Dr. Massee 
is the Chief Entomologist of the East Malling Research Station in Kent. 
His name is a household word to every commercial grower of high-class 
fruit, for his encyclopzdic knowledge and shrewd advice is always at their 
disposal. Mr. Greenslade is his able assistant. Everyone who desires to 
grow clean and healthy fruit should buy this book, the result of years of 
research, simply and practically described. It would make an admirable 
Christmas present to a gardener. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


MEN AND THINGS. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell, 10s. 6d.) 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF CHEMISTRY. By Alexander Findlay. 
(Duckworth, 15s.) 

SPINNING UP TO DATE. By Jock Scott. (Seeley Service, 12s. 6d.) 

THEIR MOODS AND MINE. By Reginald Pound. (Chapman and 
Hall, 15s.) 

MEMORIES OF AN EDWARDIAN AND NEO-GEORGIAN. By 
Edgar Jepson. (Richards, 10s. 6d.) 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By G. M. Trevelyan. New Edition. 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 

ARCTIC ESKIMO. By C. E. Whittaker. (Seeley Service, 16s.) 

FOR DEAR LIFE. By Belinda Jelliffe. (Hurst & Blackett, 10s. 6d.) 

MEMOIRS OF THE RT. HON. J. R.CLYNES. (Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) 
‘i ee HANDBOOK. By William Clyde DeVane. (Murray, 

s. 6d. 

A HUNDRED YEARS OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. By 
Edward Cressy. (Duckworth, 15s.) 

THE COLONIAL OFFICE. A History. By Henry L. Hall, Ph.D. 
(Longmans, 12s. 6d.) 
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HEATH CRANTON LTD. 


MEMORIES FRESH AND SALT 
for other quiet people and fishermen. 
R. DPOYLY HEMINGWAY (‘“‘ Hafren ’’) 
Author of ‘* Fly Fishing for Trout,’’ etc. 6s. net. 


THROUGH NORTH WALES ON HORSEBACK 
HOPE HEWETT. 

Foreword by H. F. CROWTHER-SMITH, Editor of ‘‘ The Horse.’? 4 

Photographs and 12 Maps. 5s. net. 


CLOWNING THROUGH 


FRANK FOSTER (Ring Master, Bertram Mills’ Circus), in collaboration 
with W. G. BOSWORTH, Author of ‘‘ Wagon Wheels,’’ etc. Foreword 
by LADY ELEANOR SMITH, and 19 Drawings specially prepared by 

CLIFFORD HALL. 3s. 6d. net. 


STORM WARRIORS OF THE SUFFOLK COAST 
ERNEST READ COOPER, F.S.A. (‘‘ Suffolk Coast ’’) 
Foreword by the Secretary of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
With a Chart. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GATEWAY 
Pen Pictures from Gibraltar and Southern Spain. 
WYNDHAM DISNEY-ROEBUCK, 
Frontispiece in 3 colours and 5 black and white drawings. 3s. 6d. net. 


TICK .... TOCK-—a story of the Clock World. 
FLEUR CHARLEY. 144 Illustrations by RAINE INGLIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


DEVONSHIRE FOLK 
Stories from remote villages, farms and hills. 
WILL SHERRACOMBE, 


Author of ‘‘ Devon Exmoor,’’ ‘‘ Down Under,”’ etc. 3s. 6d. net. 
DOWN A DEVONSHIRE LANE-—and other poems. 
By ETHEL IRESON. 2s. 6d. net. 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net. 


DOCTOR’S DAY 

By CLARA MARTIN, Author of ‘‘ The Spanish Dress,’’ etc. 
Doreen Wallace in the Sunday Times : ‘‘ Well told . . . you will enjoy it.’’ 
Saturday Review : ‘* A splendid portrayer of character and a writer who 
can tell a tale simply and charmingly.’’ 
Aberdeen Press and Journal : ‘‘ An outstanding achievement.’ 


THE LITTLE BACHELOR 
—a story of the Shropshire Deserts. 
ELSIE M. JACOBS. Just ready. 


TO ERR IS HUMAN 
MAUDE CLAYTON PALMER, 
Author of ‘‘ The Story of Angelina Wacks,”’ etc. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY, OR FORTY YEARS IN PRIVATE 
SERVICE WITH THE ARISTOCRACY. By C. W. Cooper. (Lovat 
Dickson, 7s. 6d.) 

THE STORY OF ODYSSEUS. Translated in plain English by W. H. D. 
Rouse. (Nelson, 7s. 6d.) 

THE ELEMENTS OF COMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By F. Harold 
Smith, D.D. (Duckworth, 5s.) 

LITERARY RAMBLES IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. By Arthur 
L. Salmon. (Chapman & Hall, 5s.) 

UNDER THE HOG. By Patrick Carleton. (Rich & Cowan, 9s.) 

PETER WARING. By Forrest Reid. (Faber, 7s. 6d.) 

NIGHT BETWEEN THE RIVERS. By R. L. Duffus. (Selwyn and 
Blount, 7s. 6d.) 

c ioe ON THE PAMPAS. By Theodor Plivier. (Michael Joseph, 
3. 6d. 
‘ a UNCLEAN SPIRIT. By Humphrey Gilkes. (Duckworth, 
s. 6d. 

THE DEAD MARCH PAST. A Semi-Autobiographical Saga. By 
Gerald Griffin. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 

TIME AT HER HEELS. By Dorothy Aldia. (Hale, 7s. 6d.) 

COLOUR AND FORM. By Adrian Stokes. (Faber, 6s.) 

KNAVE OF HEARTS. Being the Romantic Adventures of the Count 
- — Gentleman of Gascony. By M. Corin. (Thornton Butterworth, 

THE BANK AND INSURANCE SHARES YEAR BOOK 1937-8. 
(30, Cornhill, E.C.3, 10s. 6d.) 

MOMENTS OF MEMORY. Recollections and Impressions. By Herbert 
Asquith. (Hutchinson, 18s.) 

THE RISE OF THE UNITED IRISHMEN, 1791-94. By Rosamund 
Jacob. (Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 

STRANGE TO RELATE. An Epic Tale of Adventure. By Thorburn 
Muirhead. (Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 

SCRUFFY. The Adventures of a Mongrel in Movieland. By Claude 
Burbidge. (Hurst & Blackett, 5s.) 

GALLANT DUST. By Ronald Currie Lee. (Hale, 7s. 6d.) 

CLOSED FRONTIERS. A Story of Modern Europe. By Bruno 
Frank. Translated from the German by Cyrus Brooks. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

RED MORNING. By S. W. Powell. (Selwyn & Blount, 7s. 6d.) 

THE BLOOD FEUD. By C. E. Corry. (Mortiboys, 5s.) 

WE, THEIR SHADOWS. By M. A. Gore-Yeo. (Mortiboys, 7s. 6d.) 

THE LAND THAT TIME FORGOT. By Michael J. Leahy and 
Maurice Crain. (Hurst & Blackett, 12s. 6d.) 

YELLOW DUSK. By Bettina Bedwell. (Hurst & Blackett, 7s. 6d.) 

AFRICAN ROSES. By J. R. P. Postlethwaite. (Witherby, 7s. 6d.) 

NO MORE PEACE. A Play. By Ernest Toller. (Bodley Head, 5s.) 

EIGHT NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS OF 1937. Edited by W. Armstrong. 
(Lovat Dickson, 3s. 6d.) 

LEGENDARY LONDON. By Lewis Spence. (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
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